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EDUCATION TO-DAY 


BLACKFRIARS returns to the problems of Youth without 
apology. The future obviously depends on the education 
of to-day and we must continue to prepare for the unequal 
struggle between the Christian and the pagan standards of 
life, which will become more critical in the chaos result- 
cle ing from the war. Education is indeed engaging the at- 

=o tention of many to-day. Educational committees and 
church assemblies furrow their learned brows, newspapers 
and journals blacken many a fair white page with leaders, 
articles and correspondence, up and down the country 
men are discussing religion in schools, juvenile offence, 
raising the school-age, democracy in education . 

—. A Dominican review would ‘be cowardly if it did not 
enter this arena and have a few thrusts with principles 
———, | — that may be ofi use in the future. In its desire to assist in 


reconstructing a Christian order, BLACKFRIARS would like 
to focus attention on certain primary needs in a Christian 
_ form of education that might recall this crazy age to its 
_ senses. Among these needs the greatest is to return to 
the standards of the Master of the New Testament. Christ, 
the Eternal Word, came to teach the world all truth; and 
his method of instructing was to teach as ‘ one having au- 
By thority.’ The relation of master to pupil vanishes as soon 
as authority and obedience is removed. Indocility and 
revolt from authority are the unhappy fruits of private 
~ judgment and individualism, and they have poisoned 
modern education mortally. Seen at its worst in a ‘ red ’ 
schoolmaster who ruined the whole life of a small Mid- 
land village by teaching the children to drop ‘Sir’ and 
to ‘Comrade’ him as an equal, the same tendency is ap- 
pearing in the general slackening of discipline in all 
schools, Catholic as well as the rest. Education without 
authority does not make sense. . 
Our Lord also taught in parables. The authority of his 
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word did not deprive it of imaginative and poetic power, 
He did not use his power to force ideas into men’s minds, 
for the mind is not a lifeless blackboard upon which 
another can write. The mind is a live thing, but it needs 
stimulus to arouse it from lethargy, so that it can wake up 
and assimilate a doctrine, make a truth its own. A didac. 
tic method firing a string of truths in plain words like 
a quick-shooter—‘ twice one is two, twice two are four ’— 
often fails to convey an idea. The process of education 
can become as mechanical as a type-writer. Symbolic lan. 
guage stirs the mind to think for itself; but the modern 
age has lost the sense of symbol in the network of mechan- 
ism. Yet Christ did not ask his disciples to memorise, 
‘God is merciful to the sinner’; he said, ‘A certain man 
had two sons...’ 

The realisation of the vital activity of the mind of the 
pupil and the need to encourage it to work for itself is 
at the root of St. Thomas’s ideas on education. The Pat. 
ron of the Schools finally fused early pagan and Christian 
ideas on teaching. The activity of the master is like that 
of the doctor who assists the vital forces of the patient. 
The doctor does not keep casks of health in his cellar and 
dole it out in bottles. Medicine assists the patient to re- 
cover his own health. We are still inclined to regard the 
schoolmaster’s job as though out of a barrel of culture and 
thought he pours the liquid into the empty spaces of his 
pupils’ heads, like filling the centres of chocolates. 

Education should develop the personality of the pupil 
to share in knowledge and culture in a way entirely proper 
to himself. His individual capacities and needs, his job 
in the world and place in society, all the circumstances of 
his life, these elements in his make-up modify the univer- 
sal goods of education. If his share in Being is to be taken 
analogically, so is his share in Truth, Goodness and Beau- 
ty, which form the burden of his education. In other 
words, these ultimate values are not like butter and jam to 
be spread indiscriminately on everv slice of bread. The 
pupil has to make them ‘iis own; he is a unique person 
and will make them his own in a unique way. 

The recent clamour for democratic education to give 
equal opportunities to all citizens seems to be inspired 
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with this mechanistic and univocal conception. All the 
members of the State are regarded as empty jars of varying 
sizes into which the precious liquid of education is to be 
poured. The jars that hold more will take a more promi- 
nent position in the State. But big or little, they will all 
have the same stuff in them. This unintelligent cry for 
democracy in all spheres of life neglects the uniqueness 
of the human person and his own peculiar vocation. All 
are called to be saints, so that all must be given the op- 
portunity to make true religion their own. All are called 
to be members of a civilisation, and they must be given 
the chance of making that civilisation a real part of them- 
selves. Many are called to be parents of families, and so 
many should be taught family craft. But all are not called 
to be university dons, and it is no use cramming the future 
farm labourer with the dates of the Roman Emperors. 
The world to-day, and especially that part of the world 
which has suffered from a universal, vague smattering of 
education, is threatened by a vast horde of half-educated 
men who think they have made knowledge their own, 
when they have never even been taught to think, but 
merely crammed with a quantity of facts and figures con- 
sidered to be useful. The farm labourer needs to be taught 
to think as a civilised Christian person. 

Education, then, needs to be integral and religious. Far 
from advocating a purely utilitarian education, turning 
the individual into a smoothly functioning ‘hand’ in a 
works or on a farm, or a mechanical spouter of ‘ truth’ in 
an academy, we point to an education that should make a 
man complete by developing his mind and will towards 
their perfection. But that perfection is conditioned by 
the individual’s circumstances and vocation. To be inte- 
eral his education must take these into account. Educa- 
tion cannot, however, be split up into independent com- 
partments, this type of information for his future career, 
this other for his leisure hours, another for the short 
periods he spends in church. A few months ago Dietrich 
von Hildebrand, perhaps finding the American life which 
ne has now to live too pragmatic and activist, wrote a pro- 
found article in Commonweal attacking the over-estima- 
tion of performance and the departmentalising of educa- 
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tion to that end. ‘It seems one of the most important 
tasks of the Catholic educator to form in young people 
the conviction that there exist not only the two categories 
—-professional work on the one hand and amusement and 
relaxation on the other. The centre of gravity must be 
transferred again from professional work to the relation. 
ship to God and the authentic human life. The primacy 
of the being of the person, his virtues—in preference to all 
performance—must be restored’ (Commonweal, April 
18th, 1941, p. 648). 

That is why it is important that the teacher of mathe. 
matics, the professor of logic, the instructor in engineer. 
ing or chemistry should be convinced Christians. Edu- 
cation is not a mechanical arrangement of taps labelled 
‘Science,’ ‘ History,’ . . . Education fits a man out for 
salvation; religion should improve the whole process just 
as charity enlivens all the other virtues. And this process 
sets up an intimate and human relationship between 
teacher and taught, where religion also plays its part. It 
does make a difference if you are taught mathematics by 
an atheist or a Christian. Such a statement is not a con- 
fusion of categories any more than to say it makes a dif- 
ference to your faith or truthfulness if you are in a state 
ot grace and have charity or lack both. If religion is only 
an ‘optional subject’ in education, then it would be bet- 
ter to avoid education. For it is concerned to foster the 
development of the person, and the person—the whole 
man—develops wholly under God. On this subject no 
one should miss reading the important statement issued 
by the Christian Education Movement with the approval 
of the Anglican Archbishops of Canterbury, York and 
Wales, and the Moderator of the Free Churches. It is 
called ‘ Why Christian Education Matters,’ and, after re- 
viewing the difficulties and methods of overcoming them, 
concludes with these words: ‘For the Christian there is 
no choice. Education is from top to bottom religious, or 
it is not education. Neutrality is no longer possible. _ If 
God matters at all He matters more than any other fact 
in human experience. It is time that the nation faced 
that truth and made up its mind whether or not it is pre- 
pared to accept and act upon it.’ 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


A GREAT deal is being said in these days about the neces- 
sity of making our education integrally Christian, but not 
nearly so much is done towards defining the way in which 
that difficult task can be achieved. The present number 
of BLACKFRIARS is an attempt to make a positive contri- 
bution to the problem, and in this article we shall try, 
without going into detail, to lay down the main lines of 
a reconstruction of our educational system. It is upon 
these lines that we are working in our school at Laxton; 
in swbstance they represent an old tradition, but in process 
of time that tradition has been and is being developed and 
adapted, and it must ‘be understood that though much of 
what is written here is already in practice, much still re- 
mains an ideal, aimed at but not yet fully attained. The 
chief obstacle to this attainment, apart from human frailty, 
is the method of education forced upon us by the necessity, 
in present circumstances, of entering for public examina- 
tions. Since we cannot get rid of them, we try as far as 
possible, to get round them. A small school means small 
classes; and the chance of paying greater attention to the 
individual. Class itself tends to be more informal and 
friendly than it can be where numbers are larger—there is 
more of the give and take of intimate discussion about 
them. A strong family spirit, generated by contacts of 
every kind between Fathers and boys, especially outside 
classwork, are a great help. We sometimes say that more 
education is done outside formal classes than is done in 
them. Individuality and personal initiative are en- 
couraged by allowing much time for the development of 
hobbies and other interests; and though the usual games 
are played with enthusiasm, they are not greatly insisted 
on in the case of boys to whom they are not congenial, or 
who have other interests. The most effective antidote to 
the dulling influence of the mode of —s imposed on 
us by the examination system is the growth of human per- 
sonality in the free and friendly give and take of true com- 
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munity life; a community life which is true because based 
upon and penetrated by religion, and conscious therefore 
of the ultimate purpose of living. 

The radical fault of much of our present day education 
is that it has failed, except in the most immediate context, 
tc ask the question, What for? We plan our education 
schemes to make doctors, engineers, soldiers and men of 
business; but we hardly look beyond these immediate ends, 
We do not really educate for life, because we do not plan 
to educate men. ‘What is man, what is his purpose, and 
what his nature? These are the fundamental questions; 
not, What is a doctor, or an engineer, or a soldier? And 
the answer to the question, What is man? and for what 
kind of life must we educate him? is a theological answer 
which can only be fully given if reference is made to the 
truths which God has revealed about creation and redemp. 
tion, about man’s nature and destiny. Man is destined 
for eternal life, and to gain it in and through the temporal 
circumstances in which he is placed by Providence. By 
nature he is made in God’s image, and by grace his nature 
is made capable of direct and intimate participation in 
the divine nature. But the nature that grace thus trans. 
forms is a particular nature conditioned by circumstances 
and environment, and for this reason every idea, thought, 
word, action and event in a man’s life has a bearing on 
his ultimate destiny, and must in the long run be judged 
in reference to it. The environment and culture in 
which men live, and which they assimilate in the course 
of their lives from the social structure which surrounds 
them, are therefore of the first importance. They are 
the material which is built into the human person to 
make him or her the finished character and personality 
that is one day to find eternal happiness in the Beatific 
Vision.* If men are to fulfil this destiny according to 


* We distinguish here between the two terms person and per- 
sonality. The human person is the self-subsistent human in- 
dividual, regarded as subject of certain distinctive and incom- 
municable attributes: free, master of his own acts, responsible 
therefore for his own destiny and, in consequence, subject of 
inviolable natural rights. These attributes all men have in com- 
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God’s will, the grace of Christ our Lord and the truth 
which He came to bring must be the powerful forces 
which penetrate and shape this environment and culture 
and cause it to be built into and assimilated by human 
personalities. ‘Che material of true education, there- 
fore, is culture; and religion is its formative power, pene- 
rating it and unifying it in God. 

How then can this culture best be imparted? The 
answer is that the true home of culture, and in conse- 
quence of education, is the family. ‘There, the founda- 
tions of all true education must be laid, and the school 
is only performing a legitimate function insofar as it is 
acting as an extension of the family and is building, on 
the foundations laid in the family, and in the spirit of 
the family, a superstructure of education which circum- 
stances prevent the family itself from being able to im- 
part. In the family, education proceeds from the inti- 
mate and loving companionship of the personalities that 
compose it; it is out of the loving companionship of hus- 


mon. But at the same time each individual is unique, unlike 
all other individuals, by reason of the particular complexus of 
individual gifts, powers, qualities, characteristics which results 
from his particular heredity, environment, education, experi- 
ence, thought and growth. This complexus of individual char- 
acteristics, added to the idea of person as already defined, 
makes up the personality, as the word is here used. 

Every human person has the destiny common to mankind; 
but every human person is called co that destiny in his own par- 
ticular way, as X and not Y, this personality and not that. The 
‘building up of a personality’ thus consists in the process 
whereby each human person may achieve his particular destiny 
in the perfection of particular characteristics—and since life is 
movement, the personality is always moving and growing, un- 
less indeed the person is spiritually dead. The current expres- 
sion, that X is lacking in personality, is a logical extension 
of the term : implying as it does a dullness resulting from a lack 
of originality, uniqueness, and therefore mystery. 

The subject of education, then, is the human person ; the pur- 
pose of education is the building up of the personality in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the destiny of man in general 
and of this man in particular. Personality presupposes and in- 
cludes person, but not vice versa. 
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band and wife that the atmosphere of home is first 
created. And as the children are born and grow up, the 
circle of that companionship is extended and enriched. 
It is an intimate contact of human personalities at every 
level; of parents with children, and children of differing 
ages with each other. At every level: there is instruc. 
tion and development of the intelligence; but there is 
also loving affection, the powerful force of good example, 
of unselfishness and co-operation in a common life, of a 
deep spirit of community fostered by love. In a family 
where these are all present, far more education of charac. 
ter for life is unconsciously imbibed from surrounding 
influences than is consciously imparted by precept and 
explicit instruction. And if in the ideal of Christian edu. 
cation the function of school is to be an extension of the 
family, it will follow that in a Christian school all these 
elements must be present; there must ibe instruction and 
development of the intelligence, but there must be in- 
timate contact of human personality between teachers 
and taught in every department of life; in class-room, in 
recreation, in hobbies, and in the deep confidences of 
friendship and affection—there must be a strong com- 
munity spirit fostered by Christian love. Much of our 
present non-success in the actual imparting of knowledge, 
where it is not due to faulty. technique and the deadening 
effect of our examination system and the type of teaching 
it gives rise to, is due to the fact that between teacher 
and taught there is only a contact of mind with mind 
(even so, often partial and imperfect), and not of person- 
ality with personality. We do not know those whom we 
teach, and we do not love them; with the young espe- 
cially, it is love that leads to the awakening of intelli- 
gence. To be successful teachers we must learn to love, 
and love means unstinted self-giving. There has been 
in the past, in selection for the teaching profession, an 
excessive emphasis on mental equipment, and q alifica- 
tions at the expense of character, personality and, above 
all, of vocation. Without under-rating the importance 
of the former, it is permissible to plead for a very much 
greater insistence on the latter. 

If then the proper function of a school is to be an ex- 
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tension of the family, and if a family spirit and atmo- 
sphere are a necessary presupposition to the imparting of 
a true education, it will follow that in any Christian re- 
construction of our educational system smaller and more 
numerous schools must be the aim. This applies equally 
to day schools and boarding schools, to elementary as well 
as to secondary schools. ‘The objection will at once be 
made that it will always be impossible to find a sufficiency 
of competent teachers to staff so great a number of schools. 
It is true that hitherto since the introduction of universal 
education during the last century, the ‘problem of attain- 
ing a sufficient number of teachers has never been sur- 
mounted, and that an increase in the number of schools 
would necessitate a still greater increase in the number 
of men and women devoting themselves to the teaching 
profession. In a civilisation that was genuinely Chris- 
tian, however, and sensitive in consequence to the 
supreme value of the human person, an education 
that was humane, balanced and integral, carried on in 
surroundings of true community, would inevitably at- 
tract many more men and women prepared to devote 
their lives to it than does our present large-scale and ill- 
balanced system. 

With the question of the size of the school is closely 
connected that of its discipline. In school as in life itself 
one of the most fundamental problems is the right rela- 
tion between authority and freedom. Freedom is of the 
essence of human life itself, authority is a means of con- 
serving it. Authority exists to foster the true develop- 
ment of human personality and to maintain the surround. 
ings best suited to assist that development. And yet 
nothing is easier for those who wield it, especially over 
the young, than to allow it to encroach on this devel 
ment in the interests of their own ease or prestige; in 
the interests of superficial success attained at the cost of 
radical failure and damage to character; in the interests 
of a discipline or efficiency which makes a good appear- 
ance, but which is false because imposed from without 
and not generated from within the human personalities 
upon whom it operates. Where authority and discipline 
are based upon mutual knowledge, love and trust, as in 
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the family, there is less likelihood of its being abused in 
the interests of those who exercise it, and to the detriment 
of human personality. Knowledge and love of a person 
are creative of a sense of responsibility towards that per. 
son. Ina small school such knowledge and love and the 
trust that comes from them are possible and can be real. 
ised, not merely between isolated individuals here and 
there, ‘but by the community as a whole. In a large school 
a personal relationship of each to all is clearly impossible. 
Its life is necessarily institutional and therefore imper. 
sonal, and neither its spirit, its discipline and rules, nor 
its teaching methods can take much account of individual 
characteristics. To the extent that it fails to do this it 
is irresponsible; it tends to turn the normal into a type 
by repressing any tendency to develop special aptitudes, 
while it creates tensions in those that are not normal by 
its impersonal opposition to their idiosyncrasies. Instead 
of fostering what is good in those idiosyncrasies, and re- 
ducing what is bad by the give and take of personal con- 
tacts within the community, it often emphasises the bad 
and thus produces rebels against the community. 

If it be granted that real education can only be given 
in an atmosphere created by a family spirit, and that in 
consequence the ideal to be aimed at in the future re- 
construction of Christian education is small schools where 
such a spirit can reign, it remains to be considered under 
what conditions teaching should be given in these schools. 
And here we come up immediately against the examina. 
tion system. ‘This, as it exists in England to-day, exercises 
a profound and far-reaching influence upon what is 
taught and on the way it is taught, which is almost wholly 
detrimental. The reason is that it reverses the true or- 
der of things and subordinates the syllabus to the exami- 
nation, making the passing of the examination the pur- 
pose for which the syllabus exists. A further consequence 
of this is that the exigencies of examination-passing dic- 
tate not only the subject-matter of the syllabus, but the 
methods employed in teaching it. Moreover, the system 
of examining itself is defective and fails to provide a real 
assessment of ability or achievement. In the true order 
of things, the syilabus should be primary, and should aim 
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at embodying a scheme of education which stands on its 
own merits as the best method of forming Christian men 
and women, fully developed on every side and at every 
level of their natures. The methods of teaching em- 
ployed should be the method best calculated to carry this 
aim into effect, and should be independent of the exigen- 
cies of examination-passing. ‘This can only be realised 
if the examination system is so radically altered that it 
ceases to determine the type and methods of education. 
Examination-passing would then be no longer an end in 
itself, irrespective of its effects on ithe harmonious de- 
velopment of the whole human personality, and examina- 
tions would become what they ought to be—solely assess- 
ments of an education on the giving of which they have 
exercised a minimum of influence. 

Is this rather severe indictmeat of our present exami- 
nation system justified? Let us consider it. During the 
hot days of the second half of July, thousands of school- 
boys are sitting, writing hard. ‘They have to set down on 
paper in the space of two or three hours the results upon 
their minds of a year’s or two years’ study of a period of 
literature (whether in English, modern languages, or clas- 
sics) or of history. Mathematica! or scientific studies are 
not here in question. Each boy differs enormously from 
his next-door neighbour in temperament and _ intelli- 
gence, in memory and in power of expression. One will 
be conscientious, slow to come to a conclusion, given to 
weighing his words and pondering them. Another will 
be quick in decision, not bothered by any desire for con- 
sideration, facile in judgment and slick in its expression. 
One boy may have a retentive memory and little intelli- 
gence; another, gifted with intelligence, may be weak in 
memory. Yet all will be assessed on what goes down on 
the paper in the allotted time, and the school career of 
each will be judged hy the results of that assessment. 
Meanwhiie, sou:ewhcre clse, during equally hot August 
days, the examiner sits down to his task of correcting 
several hundred scripts in the short space of a fortnight 
or three weeks. It is a wholly impersonal task. He 
knows nothing of the character, ability or temperament 
of the writer of the paper he is correcting; he has nothing 
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to go on but the written results of a two or three hours 
effort. On that alone he must make his judgments. | 
the scripts before him contain spontaneous and genuine 
judgments freely arrived at by alive though immature 
minds, they will ‘be so diverse, and would require con. 
sideration from so many different points of view that he 
would find it utterly impossible in the time at his dis. 
posal really to assess their merits or the merits of the 
minds that made them. ‘This would be so even were he 
in possession of the personal data of character and tem. 
perament which would be necessary factors in making 
this assessment. Fortunately for his comfort, several hun. 
dred scripts do not contain many judgments of this kind, 
and so he is able to make use of a system of markable 
points by which facts and more or less standardised opi. 
nions can be easily and swiftly marked, and anything out- 
side their range almost entirely neglected. But the effect 
of this system, made necessary by the vast numbers that 
have to be dealt with, has been disastrous. It makes suc- 
cess in examinations depend not on awareness and intel- 
ligence but upon a retentive memory. The ability to re- 
produce semi-digested conclusions and _ standardised 
opinions gathered from textbooks or taken down in the 
form of notes or summaries is what counts most. The 
teacher is forced willy-nilly to treat his material in this 
way because the form of the examination demands it, and 
success in it can be obtained in no other way. However 


much he may long to develop in his pupils awareness of 


Christian values and standards and the ability to perceive 
their presence or absence in literature and in the pro 
cesses of history, he knows that the work of doing so is 
altogether too gradual to admit of his attempting it at 
all thoroughly when the examination ground to be 
covered is so vast. ‘The more he does attempt it, the 
greater will be the danger that his pupils will fail to 
imbibe the facts and standardised conclusions which are 
necessary if they are to pass successfully. He finds him- 
self caught up in a system in which the very awareness 
and perception he wishes to develop are blunted by the 
sheer necessity of burdening the memory with a weight 
of factual matter which leaves little scope for the exercise 
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of the intelligence and often produces in consequence 
boredom with the subject matter studied. 

The examination system, therefore, as it exists at pre. 
sent is a very great obstacle to the giving of an integral 
Christian education in our schools. Examination-passing 
has come to be regarded almost as the be-all and end-all 
of education, and education itself is made largely utili- 
tarian and material; not the building up of a human per- 
sonality in God’s image, but an avenue to a job. Hence 
the tendency to over-specialisation, with its attendant 
danger of great technical accomplishment on an insufh- 
cient basis of culture; of becoming an expert without be- 
ing fully a man; of acquiring learning and skill without 
wisdom. Religion is seldom looked upon as having any- 
thing to do with these things, and so life becomes easily 
divided into two areas; that in which religious principles 
are operative, and that into which they do not penetrate, 
or only penetrate at certain points. The second area tends 
to grow as adult life expands, and the first to shrink, be- 
cause our education gives so little power of resistance to 
a materialist outlook. We are surrounded on all sides 
by materialism and the materialistic view of life, our 
literature, our journalism, our drama and films, and our 
actual living, are saturated with it, and the Christian stan- 
dard of values which alone can counter it is relegated to 
a small section only of our lives—the specifically religious 
section—and is not allowed ‘to penetrate every depart- 


ment of them. And so our young people, not trained to 


apply Christian standards to the ordinary everyday ‘busi- 
ness of life as they meet it in actuality or in literature and 
other forms of art, fall easy victims in a greater or less 
degree to the insidious encroachment of materialism. 
An additional element of evil in the system is its ex- 
treme unfairness. Roughly speaking, boys and girls may 
be classified into those who thave intelligence in a con- 
siderable degree coupled with good automatic memory; 
those who have good automatic memory but moderate or 
poor intelligence; and those unfortunates who, not gifted 
with memory, are either of very poor intelligence or 
whose intelligence is late in developing and can only be 
actualised by creative work. ‘These can gain little from 
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the kind of teaching now dominant in our educational 
system, which makes heavy demands on the memory and 
tends to atrophy the higher powers. In so far as this 
kind of teaching does make demands on the intelligence, 
it is almost wholly the receptive intelligence that it en. 
gages and not the creative. The receptive intelligence 
functions and grows in the appreciation of things already 
made, the creative intelligence in the making of them. 
Our examination syllabuses give the very greatest en. 
couragement to those who have good automatic memo. 
ries; they tend to discourage those who have good rec 
tive intelligence from using it, by over-burdening their 
memories; and they allow very little scope indeed for 
those whose primary urge is to make things—whether in 
the realm of literature, art, craftsmanship or mechanics. 
It will be obvious, then, that if our education in this 
country is to be reconstructed and made integrally Chris- 
tian, both our examination system and the type of teach. 
ing it gives rise to will have to be drastically reformed. 
Even from the point of view of naturalistic humanism it 
is bad, because it tends to destroy man’s wholeness by an 
unbalanced development of his natural faculties. Chris- 
tians, believing in the reality of original sin and the 
damage it has done to human nature, hold that only in 
the light of divinely revealed truth penetrating every as- 
pect of human life, and by the power of divine grace, 
can men and women be built up into the wholeness of 
God’s image and likeness, and so made fit through the 
things of this world for union with him in the next. 
Catholics, then, ought to form a common front with other 
Christians to work for a general policy in education which 
will leave schools autonomy in drawing up their own 
scheme of instruction and in determining their own 
methods of teaching, with freedom to form themselves if 
they wish into groups in order to carry out the work bet- 
ter. The work of examination should then be done by 
the authorities of each individual school for their own 
pupils, since only an examiner who knows and has taught 
his pupil can examine him effectively, and the propor- 
tion of examiners to pupils ought to be at least as high 
as that of teachers to pupils. Moreover, the assessment 
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of a pupil’s ability ought to be made not only upon the 
result of a written examination lasting only a few hours, 
during which from chance, circumstance he may easily not 
have been at his best, but also upon his classwork, essays, 
and notes, during the year leading up to the examina- 
tion. A system such as this would reduce to a minimum 
the tendency of the examination to dominate and deter- 
mine the syllabus and the method of teaching it. The 
Government, quite justly, claims the right to maintain 
a high standard of education in schools which receive 
its grants, and to exercise a general control over their effi- 
ciency by frequent and thorough inspection, and it would 
not be exceeding its rights if it made the same claim in 
regard to all schools. By a system of inspection of the 
working of the school and of the way it conducts’ its ex- 
aminations the Board of Education could maintain a high 
standard throughout the country without any encroach- 
ment upon that degree of autonomy which is the corre- 
lative of freedom and responsibility. 

As Catholics, we have a clearer conception of the pur- 
pose of human life than most of our fellow citizens; and 
our conception of how to educate for that purpose should 
be correspondingly clear. Yet we have allowed ourselves 
to be caught up in a system not of our own making, which 
does much to frustrate the realisation of ‘this purpose. 
It is our duty to take the lead in changing this system. 
Reform is in the air, and the world is expecting radical 
changes in the reconstruction which must inevitably 
come when the war is over. We must focus the diffused 
Christian consciousness of our country, and make men 
realise upon which side they really stand. Materialism 
and the Christian interpretation of life are set against 
each other in ever more clearly realised opposition. There 
is no possibility of compromise between them, and either 
one or the other must ultimately triumph. But if the 
Christian interpretation of life is to win the day, it will 
only be because Christians themselves are prepared to 
live their principles—our lives must be penetrated 
through and through by the spirit of Christ and by His 
love, and our education must be a fitting preparation for 


this Christian living. Henry St. Joun, O.P. 


oe 
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On the supposition that the function of education is to 
produce a Christian man, it is obvious that the study of 
Scripture holds a central position. God’s revelation of 
himself and the mysteries of religion has been made to 
mankind through the Church by two definite channels— 
the written revelation of Scripture, and the unwritten re- 
velation of Tradition. In either case it is the authority 
of the Church that has decided whether or no the written 
document or the unwritten doctrine is an instrument of 
God’s revelation and contains his teaching. So we can re- 
cognise God’s revelation by the divinely guided decision 
of the Church. With Scripture it is a matter of Canoni- 
city, with Tradition it is a matter of Definition. In the 
former case the Church has given us the rule (‘canon’) 
in the complete list of the Canonical Scriptures; in the 
latter, the Church is still defining her Dogmas, declaring 
that they form part of the unwritten revelation of her 
Tradition. 

Now in order to be a Christian, there are certain things 
that a man must know and believe, and these things are 
contained in God’s revelation. During the education of a 
Christian, therefore, an acquaintance with the two chan- 
nels of revelation, Canonical Scripture and Defined Tradi- 
tion, and a knowledge of their contents, are not only para- 
mount but essential. A man cannot profess the Christian 
Faith unless he knows something about it; still less can 
he adequately pray to an unknown God. And a Christian 
who does not pray is a Christian only in name, for prayer 
is the manifestation of the Love of God, and this is the 
greatest and the first commandment upon Christians. But 
man needs the instruction of God through the revelation 
made to the Church; ‘all thy children shall be taught of 
the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children.’ 
For the greatest revelation of the New Law was a secret 
until Christ came to reveal it—the truth that God loved 
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the world, and so loved the world as to give his only be- 
gotten Son. Not one of the pagan thinkers of old had 
guessed at this secret, and man needed God’s revelation 
to learn this fundamental truth. 

When, therefore, Christian youth is put into our care, 
our foremost duty is to acquit ourselves as faithful dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God, and to put them into liv- 
ing contact with God’s revelation. If they are thus in 
touch with this treasure of the Church, God will draw 
them to himself by the knowledge of him, and they will 
learn the Law of Love and Praise. 

But is this the general ideal of education? Most of our 
modern specialised education is devoted to training for a 
career, a career which is to be successful in this world. 
And the entrance to a modern career is by public exami- 
nation. Hence the immediate object of most modern 
education is success in an examination. The ideal of 
training a Christian is one that has to fit in as well as it 
can, and frequently fails to fit in. Even our Catholic edu- 
cationists, although admitting of course the need of reli- 
gious instruction, are too often infected by the secular 
standards of modern society, and lay the chief emphasis on 
the studies that will be ‘ useful.’ This material outlook, 
which influences most of our school curricula, and decides 
what is to be studied, and usually through the examina- 
tion syllabuses almost exactly how it is to be studied, dis- 
tracts us too easily from our first work, which is the train- 
ing of Christians. This is achieved by a study of God’s 
revelation in the Bible and in Dogma, and hence religious 
instruction falls principally into two courses which should 
run parallel and hand in hand: instruction in Christian 
Doctrine (‘ Religious Knowledge’) and in the written 
word of the Bible (‘Scripture’). And the more these are 
studied, the more it becomes plain that the words of 
Scripture lie at the root of the Church’s Theology, and 
correspondingly that the Bible only becomes clear in the 
light of the Church’s teaching. Although both should be 
treated with a view to acquainting the young Christian 
with the whole of Revelation, yet it is obvious that the 

upil must begin with the main outlines, gradually filling 
in the more detailed thought as he grows up. 
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This grasping of the main outlines is particularly im- 
portant in the study of Scripture, where frequently our 
studies become entirely ‘atomic,’ cutting up the field of 
investigation into small plots of detailed study, and miss. 
ing the meaning of the whole Scriptural landscape. We 
get immersed in discussions on authorship, historicity, etc., 
and on points of exegesis (which belong to a later filling-in 
ot the outline), rather than engaged on an understanding 
ot God's presentation of himself in the written word. For 
instance, attention may be focussed on the origin of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, or on the Parables proper to St. Luke, 
or on learning ‘reference to the context ’ questions, when 
it would be more profitable for the training of a Christian 
to understand the trend of our Lord’s teaching, and what 
in it was new to the world, to grasp the significance in 
revelation of various facts of the Gospel, and what great 
doctrines are implied therein, and to notice (in Liturgical 
Interludes) the connexion between the Liie of our Lord 
and our pupils’ everyday liturgical experience, and so on. 
Similarly the Old Testament should be studied as God's 
revelation of himself and of the Saviour to come: the whole 
Old Testament as looking forward to the New, not only 
in Messianic prophecy, but also of course much more gen- 
erally in the preparation both spiritual and material of the 
People of Israel. Similarly the Life of St. Paul should be 
studied with less emphasis on laboured chronology or prob- 
lems in the geography of Asia Minor, and more careful 
study of St. Paul’s apostolic tactics, of his manner of 
preaching Christ to different hearers (e.g. Jews and 
Greeks) with more ample illustration of the Christian mes- 
sage in his Epistles. 

The whole Bible, after all, is about God, and his deal- 
ings with men, and above all his self-revelation in Christ. 
Our study of the Bible is not intended so much to stock 
our minds with facts, but to understand how God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times past 
to our fathers by the prophets, last of all hath spoken to 
us by his Son. This main idea should run through the 
whole course of Scripture study at school. 

If this study is going to have a real formative influence 
on the young Christian mind, it is important that it should 
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be carefully and consecutively graded through the school. 
in such a way that the big outlines of revelation are con- 
stantly present, being gradually filled-in, with special em- 
phasis on certain areas in different years. In the early 
stages the story should be presented simply in its main out- 
lines. Gradually points of exegesis should. be introduced, 
and historical and textual difficulties mentioned. In the 
middle forms of a secondary school, where some knowledge 
of Greek may be expected, occasional reference to the 
original text of the New Testament not only clarifies 
points, but often stimulates interest. In the upper forms 
one is able to fill in the outline with increasingly compli- 
cated exegetical, historical and theological details. 

The centre of the Biblical revelation is the Person of 
Christ. The Old Testament prepares the way of the Lord, 
and the Apostolic writings preach Christ to the world. It 
is probably best, therefore, to see that from the earliest 
stages children become familiar with one Gospel story. It 
should then be possible to return during the school course 
to the study of the Gospel, each time at a maturer stage 
and therefore with different treatment, gradually drawing 
with the passage of years a more complete and more de- 
tailed portrait of Christ, with a deepening understanding 
of his mission, and especially in the upper forms, of the 
impact of Christ on the thought-world of his time both 
within Israel and among the pagans. 

The intervals between these returns to the Gospel could 
then be filled, in the lower forms with a study of the Old 
Testament as a preparation for Christ—its history from its 
anecdotal character being particularly suited to smaller 
boys, and then serving afterwards as a basis for the under- 
standing of the Messianic idea. In the middle forms the 
Apostolic history and writings could complete the Gospel 
study, and introduce the idea of the growing Church. The 
study of the Epistles could then come as towards the end 
of the curriculum as a crown and conclusion: it is worth 
while keeping the study of St. Paul’s text until the top 
forms, for it is the most difficult part of the New Testa- 
ment, and even St. Peter found certain things hard to be 
understood. The Epistles and Apocalypse can then be 
studied with more advanced exegesis, and the message of 
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Christian revelation followed through St. Paul’s intricate 
thought. 

A course in Scripture at school could therefore be built 
round an acquaintance with the Person of Christ through 
returning to the Gospel, with the intervening periods oc. 
cupied with the rest of the Bible studied in relation to 
Christ. The matter of these years then can be worked 
into the Gospel studies as background and complement. 
It would be possible to distribute the work for six normal 
forms on lines such as these: 1, Gospel story. 2, Old Tes. 
tament. 3, Gospel in more detail. 4, Apostles and Early 
Church. 5, Higher Gospel exegesis. 6, Apostolic writ- 
ings.’ Such a plan, taught with the ideal described, should 
provide the pupil with the general lines of Scriptural re- 
velation. It ought to be supplemented by a further study 
for special advanced students of the main problems of Bib. 
lical Theology, as a stepping-stone to grown-up biblical 
study in later life. 

Something should be said here of the method of teach- 
ing Scripture on these lines. Our object is, we said, to 
train the Christian mind in the Love of God—not merely 
to stock the memory with useful information. For this 
reason any system whose immediate object is to supply the 
memory with facts suitable for production in an examina- 
tion is unacceptable when the whole idea is the spiritual 
formation of young people. Under the present day ex- 
amination system, study at school tends to become identi- 
fied with this type of ‘ examcram ’—a calamity that results 
in so many boys having an understandable distaste for cer- 
tain languages, for instance, and therefore in their never 
acquiring a taste for the corresponding literatures. Still, 
the study of a particular language is only a small sphere 
of a boy’s experience, and the breakdown of education 
in such a sphere may not lead to the wreck of his whole 
education. But that such methods should be applied to 


1 This actually is the plan of the new series of Scripture Text 
Books for Catholic Schools (with the preparation of which the 
present writer has been connected) in course of publication by 
Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Vide their Spring List, 


1941. 
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Scripture is a bigger disaster. “The whole purpose of this 
study is religious instruction, and religion should per- 
meate the whole of a boy’s outlook: hence the knowledge 
he acquires in Scripture classes should extend to the whole 
of his experience. He will find Scripture at Mass, in the 
other liturgical offices he attends, in his private prayer. He 
will constantly meet Scripture in the other classes of re- 
ligious instruction, and the Christian outlook he derives 
from Scripture will enable him to form Christian judg- 
ments on the matters of history and letters which he meets 
in the course of his humanities. Scripture, therefore, is 
at the root of Christian thinking, and it is vital that here 
above all interest be not killed or study stultified by a 
material or utilitarian treatment. A wide view of Scrip- 
ture can become a great strength to the Christian mind, 
and can influence every department of life, for a Christian 
thinks Christianwise in his every thought and activity. 

If then Scripture is liberated from examination preoc- 
cupations, it has to be studied for its own sake and its own 
interest. Here at Laxton, in fact, all forms get two Scrip- 
ture classes a week, two Religious Knowledge (Dogma), 
and one class a week in Liturgy. These classes occupy the 
first place in the day’s work, and there are no examina- 
tions attached to any of them, the main check on the work 
done being a periodic inspection of notebooks. These sub- 
jects have therefore to be presented as living realities, ex- 
planations of the Faith that lives within us, and, freed 
from any scholastic drudgery, have to rely on their intrin- 
sic interest for the attention they claim. A high ideal? 
But these subjects, thus treated, teach themselves. And 
in point of fact, it is not infrequent that a boy will spend 
free time reading round a subject, working over or anno- 
tating his class-notes. And one has heard of a sermon com- 
mended by a boy for being ‘ like 2 Scripture class,’ or con- 
versely a Scripture class regarded as ‘ marvellous’ for be- 
ing like a sermon. 

Further practical points in connexion with this ‘ wider ’ 
method of teaching Scripture might be helpful. It is ob- 
vious that the Epistles (preferably studied in the later 
stages) must be differently treated from historical books. 
And for the Epistles and the Prophecies (including the 
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Apocalypse) the study should be more textual (more com. 
mentarywise), since the points of revelation lie in the 
words of the Apostle or Prophet. For the historical books 
(Gospels, Acts, and much of the Old Testament) the em. 
phasis should be rather on the events, for it is the event 
of our salvation that is the main theme. In this con. 
nexion the present writer feels that it is important to adopt 
a Diatessaron technique and take the four evangelists 
parallel, choosing now one, now another as principal nar- 


rator, according as to who tells the story best for the par. . 


ticular purpose. This also provides an opportunity of 
bringing out the individual style and character of each 
Gospel-writer by observation of his treatment and selection 
of events. 

Further, it is obvious that a particular Gospel or Book 
could be made the subject of a whole year’s study: but it 
is felt that a course of this kind belongs rather to a semi- 
nary, and that it is more vital at school to take a wider 
field. A careful selection of events and documents must, 
therefore, be made. It will be possible to study some in 
detail, and others must be hastily sketched. Provided the 
great truths are expounded, the choice of detail may well 


be varied from year to year, thus providing freshness and , 


variety for the teacher as well, and giving him an oppor- 
tunity for that continuous private study which is necessary 
to the schoolmaster’s scholarship. 

In our actual teaching on these lines we have to remain 
conscious of the fact that Scripture is not only a revelation 
in itself, but is also the basis of the Church’s theological 
teaching, and the principal source of her Liturgy. As each 
event in the Gospel, for instance, or each point made by 
St. Paul is studied, its significance for us as a part of reve- 
lation should be pointed out, and also its influence on the 
developed Dogma of the Church, and its effect upon the 
Liturgy or prayer-life of the Church and so upon our in- 
dividual spiritual life. 

Lastly, be it observed that although much is spoken of 
new social orders and of christianised society, yet all de- 

nds on the spiritual formation of our boys and girls now. 

hey must be trained as Christians. This must be our 
desire—‘ mugging up a Gospel for an exam’ will not 
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achieve this. God has revealed himself in the Bible with- 
in the Church. It is for us schoolmasters to put our young 

eople into contact with this biblical revelation, gradually 
unfolding to them during the years at school as full a view 
as possible of the whole reality which lies so much at the 
basis of our Faith, thus helping them to grasp more firmly 
the teaching of our Lord, thus acquainting them more 
closely with his —, and in this way while sup- 
porting them with our own urgent personal prayer we can 
give them surer and surer foundations for the growth of 
a real Christian spiritual life, a reality that must be well 
founded in the individual in his youth, before we can 
hope to see rise the edifice of a Christian society. 


SEBASTIAN BuULLOuGH, O.P. 


THE FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN EDUCATION 


Ir one were asked to enumerate the most important 
changes in our intellectual outlook during the past twenty 
years, one would certainly include a growing recognition 
of the importance of history. In a sense, of course, since 
Hegel, historicism has been ever with us, but it is only 
recently perhaps that we have allowed ourselves to extend 
to the scrutiny of all our enquiries the question, “ How far 
does my historical, social and economic situation deter- 
mine both my present undertaking and the principles that 
inform my procedure in its regard?’ We owe the sug- 
gestion of a sociology of knowledge to Dr. Karl Mann- 
heim and we cannot deny the fruitfulness of the work he 
has done towards its development. The sense of the rela- 
tivity of all our judgments to our situation is one that is 
inevitably profoundly disquieting to the philosopher; for 
he finds himself hardly convinced that the whole character 
of his work is not distorted, if its social relativity is ad- 
mitted as absolute. And he is perhaps little comforted, 
when he is assured that his disquiet is a * hang-over ’ from 
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the illusions of a by-gone epoch, of which he must cure 
himself before he can function adequately to the needs 
of the ‘ planned’ society of the future. We must all learn 
to think ‘historically,’ to see the origins of our work, 
and to assess its proper function primarily in regard to the 
needs of our society. 

At present, we are urged to agree, the pursuit of philo. 
sophy has become the province of a minority of sophis. 
ticated intellectuals. It is not merely an esoteric disci. 
pline; it is a childish, intellectual game, that requires for 
its pursuit a degree of leisure that can only be enjoyed by 
a privileged and socially irresponsible minority. The ir. 
revelance of its questions to urgent human needs is ob. 
vious. It has become inverted, compelled to find its cen. 
tral problem in its own reality. While claiming to seek 
the truth for its own sake, philosophers exhaust themselves 
in the solution of professional puzzles of their own crea. 
tion. The most disastrous fruit of this policy is to be 
found in the attitude of philosophers towards their pupils. 
When asked what they seek to achieve in the latters’ re. 
gard, the reply is usually—‘ to make them think.’ And 
this, according to a recent writer, speaking of contempo. 


rary Oxford, is ‘a dreadful repudiation of what in the past — 


has made Oxford great.” 

The cure of this degeneration is to be found in a re. 
covery by philosophers of a sense of their function in cul- 
tural education, in other words by their acquisition of a 
true historical perspective. Otherwise, their influence 
must be, in the worst sense, reactionary. They must re- 
cognize that their attitude in the present is historically 
improper, and because it is historically improper their 
pursuits are empty of significance to any save deracinate 
intellectuals. Thus philosophy must lose itself in the 
study of its history, and the philosophical tutor become 
primarily the preacher of a Weltanschauung. 

Now, at the risk of seeming a reactionary of the worst 
kind, I would urge that, as soon as the study of philo- 
sophy becomes regarded primarily as an instrument of 
‘cultural integration,’ it is doomed. The suggestion 


'A.D.L. in The Oxford Magazine, June 19th, 1941, p. 380. 
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which I find implicit in Dr. Lowe’s Universities in Trans- 
formation,’ that the task of the teacher of philosophy in- 
cludes the imparting to his pupils of the standards 
whereby the community would have them live, shocks me 
profoundly. It may be that the kind of problems in logic 
and metaphysics, with which I encourage my own pupils 
to wrestle, are the creation of a socially escapist clique. 
(Actually I am prepared to debate this thesis.) But the 
more or less open contempt for the co-operative search for 
truth, implicit in some recent educational writings, in the 
interests of propagandist indoctrination fills me with pro- 
found alarm. We must acknowledge that our educational 
system rests upon privilege, that the cancer of social in- 
justice has eaten into the very heart of its structure, that 
the pursuit of philosophy has become the perquisite of 
a minority. But does the solution lie in the substitution 
of Weltanschauung for rational thought? 

Ultimately, of course, the question at stake is no less 
a one than that of man’s origin and destiny. Philosophy, 
especially perhaps in the grand project of rational cosmo- 
logy, is an index of the peculiar human dignity. In a 
sermon on St. John ix, 39, the Anglican divine, F. D. 


- Maurice,* refers to the question of Christ’s disciples, 


‘Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind? ’, as the expression by simple fishermen 
of a metaphysical doubt. ‘ Yes,’ he adds, ‘and if you go 
into the garrets and cellars of London, you will have meta- 
physical doubts presented to you by men immeasurably 
more ignorant than these fishermen were, even before 
Jesus called them; the very doubts which the schools are 
occupied with, only taking a living practical form. Un- 
less you can cause men not to be metaphysical beings— 
that is to say, unless you can take from them all which 
separates them from the beasts that perish—they must 
have these doubts. Thanks be to God, He awakens 
them! ’ 

All that is finely said, and contains in germ the solution 
of our problem. One cannot tamper with man’s impulse 


? Sheldon Press, 1940. 
° Maurice, Gospel of St. John (Macmillan, 1894), p. 261 f. 
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to ask specifically metaphysical questions. For that im 
pulse to ask questions is God-given. It would be foolish 
to deny that philosophical thinking is often childish, often 
misguided, often the source of damnable social heresies 
Its professional practitioners often manifest a degree of 
social irresponsibility that more than partially justifies the 
indictment we have had in mind. But the cure for this 
is to be found not in the surrender by the philosopher of 
his vocation as an asker of fundamental questions in the 
interests of a quasi-totalitarian community. Rather it js 
to be found, within the pursuit of this philosophical dis. 
cipline, itself. If the mark of the competent philosopher 
is an ‘infinite capacity for seeing implications,’ we may 
ask whether the source of failure in philosophy is not prim. 
arily short-sightedness. 

Philosophy, as an educational instrument, demands a 
its background the assumption of a common curiosity and 
a common courage. It suggests also that the end of the 
educator is the development of the intellectually and 
morally responsible person, not the creation of the efficient 
social unit. Its claim is that the effort to understand is 
worth making for its own sake, and that one need not be 


ashamed of thinking. The fruit of philosophical study 


should perhaps, except for the professional student, be a 


resolution to look upon every dimension of the human) 


situation. It is for that reason that I would claim, in 
this present, a peculiar importance for philosophical study, 
and urge upon the readers of BLackrriars, whether 
through the medium of Aquinas Societies or kindred 
groups, its encouragement in every direction. 

If one may take for granted the kind of diagnostic of the 
contemporary menace, that is common to such varied 
writers as Mr. Christopher Dawson, Dr. ]. H. Oldham, 
and Mr. Middleton Murry, one sees that menace concen. 
trated in an assault, from all fronts at once, on the human 
person. The totalitarian stands condemned, because he 
would forbid us the exercise of compassion. But that is 
more easily recognized than practically avoided! The 
sense of the manifold mystery of man’s being is taken from 
us, and we lose it, before we know that it is gone. We 
learn to think in terms of the mass, we lose the power of 
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remembering the individual. The intimate petition of 
Pope Benedict XV (‘ Pity the countless families, etc.’) ac- 
cords ill with the clamour of the religious as well as of 
the secular press. 

The discipline of metaphysical thinking thrusts upon 
us every aspect of that situation in which the human indi- 
vidual is involved. If it is honestly (dare I say passion- 
ately) undertaken, no element of that complex will be 
disregarded. But it is a discipline that is connatural to 
us. For we are metaphysical animals, naturally curious, 
with minds open to comprehend the secrets of the analogy 
of our being with that of our Creator. Philosophy will 
rob us of our arrogance by making more sure our neces- 
sarily unclear vision of our dignity. It will also, if it 
eschews the pretension of the absolute idealist, manifest 
io us the degree of our impotence. We cannot make sense 
of our history, or rather, if I may be forgiven a paradox, 
in the moment that we make sense of it, we realise that 
it is senseless. We realise that there is that which mili- 
tates against our ever, of ourselves, bringing order into 
the chaos of our conflicting obligations, or compassion into 
the exigencies of our search for justice. It is this ‘ ques- 
tionableness ’ that infects the very heart of human things, 
that is perhaps the final insight of philosophy. For, in its 
recognition, 1s achieved in perhaps the sharpest form our 
recognition of the analogy of our being with that of God. 
We would bring into things an order that we cannot 
achieve. 

And so the resolute wrestling with philosophical prob- 
lems points onwards to the mysteries of revelation. “The 
answer to the final metaphysical doubt, a doubt which is 
one both of theory and practice, is found in the cry of the 
Paschal Exultet—O certe necessarium Adae peccatum, 
quod Christi morte deletum est! O felix culpa, quae 
ialem ac tantum meruit habere redemplorem ! The Cruci- 
fied is one with the Creator; through his Cross and Passion 
the world is remade. We can come to understand the 
fact of our recreation, through the life, death and resur- 
rection of the Christ, without a technical expertness in 
metaphysics. That goes without saying. But can we, if 
we have not, in a measure proportionate to our capacity, 
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formulated those questions to which that act is so com. 
pletely satisfying an answer? Is it not right, if that in. 
deed be so, that we defend at all costs man’s right to ask 
metaphysical questions? 

What totalitarianism would take from us is just that 
right. It would rob us of that self-distrust which is the 
natural spring of our compassion with our fellows. It 
would give us that false security, whose issue is the nihil. 
ism so graphically depicted in Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, 
The resistance to such an outcome is perhaps more inti- 
mately bound up with the defence of the autonomy of the 
philosophical disciplines than we at present realise. ‘Take 
from man his right to question—and what is left? 


D. M. MACKINNOoN. 


TWO ITALIANS 


DanTE wrote the Divine Comedy in order to teach 
people religious truth. The fact that he was a superb 
writer makes his work still a joy to read, and while he 
was actually composing there must have been, for him, 
no distinction between Word and Content; for this is of 
the essence of really good writing. None the less, he did 
regard himself as primarily an educator—or, if * primary’ 
and ‘secondary’ are unsuitable terms in this sense, in 
connection with such a poet, let us admit at least that 
Dante regarded the office of Poet as identical with that of 
Educator. He understood education to be a process of 
answering questions. ‘The whole of his greatest work con- 
sists of questions and answers. In this respect it is quite 
different from Paradise Lost; and one can hardly help find- 
ing it far more interesting. For all Milton’s learning and 
sensibility he has no philosophy to speak of; his work is a 
mere transposition of theology into the world of sights and 
sounds; so that his God is a grand old man, his Satan a 
grand old villain, his Adam and Eve a lady and gentle- 
man in improbable circumstances. It is all anthropomor- 
phic, like a Greek fairy tale. But Dante concretises a real 
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theory of the Universe. He (or his masters) had thought 
their way through the visible world; and then, with a fling 
back into it, he creates a great pattern of symbols. Each 
event means something, suggests a question and holds an 
answer. Hence the way Milton wrote was as a story-teller, 
like a novelist in blank verse; but Dante’s way is to write 
a travel-diary, in which the journey’s end is a vision just 
glimpsed. ‘That at least is the idea. He puts himself to 
school with Virgil and Beatrice and expects us to do like- 
wise. Shall we take him seriously? 
To do so is to take questioning seriously; and this im- 
plies that there are both puzzles and solutions. More- 
over, it implies that there is one supreme puzzle. and solu- 
tion. For one and the same mind moves by means of its 
questions to answer after answer; and unless there is one 
final answer its whole movement is without a term and 
intless and cannot be taken seriously. If the mind is 
fundamentally one it has fundamentally only one move- 
ment or appetite; that is, it has au fond only one question; 
which means that if there is any. point in the mind’s exist- 
ence at all there must be some one supreme answer which 
can satisfy it and bring it to rest. If education implies 


that the first questions can be answered it implies that the 


final one can be answered; and the final one is a question 
about Everything. Schoolmasters may as well retire if 
this puzzle cannot be solved, for it is implied in all the 
others. The last question is within the first, and there 
is no peint in learning Algebra or English Grammar unless 
they help us in some way to answer it. Lawrence, who 
waved the banner of Pointlessness, was logical in this at 
least that he said that all schools ought to close down. 
The immediate issue here is not whether any particular 
teacher, Dante for instance, is right or wrong in his an- 
swers, but whether the dantesque way' of regarding 
human life en bloc as a pattern of question and answer, 
as a progress through symbols, as a real education— 
whether this is true or false. If it is false, then logically 
all education ought to cease. But if it is true, then Dante’s 


1See especially the great lines of the Paradiso, Canto IV, 
124-132. 
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gigantic Catechism presupposes, backs on to, a Univers 
which is objectively a Sign. 

There is a staggering naivety about this attitude. There 
is something wild and unlimited about asking of anything 
what it simply and ultimately means. What does human 
life mean? Hullo, you subtle-flighted swallow! Tell us 
what you mean! No wonder the swallow veers away! Ye; 
what can a living soul do but ask that question, however 
childish it may appear. And if it cannot be answered 
there is no point in asking any other question. But if the 
swallow ultimately and as a being does mean something 
(in his own independent self and quite apart from what 
we make him mean), then this his objective meaning is 
his relation to the ultimate principle. His ultimate mean. 
ing is his relation to the ultimate principle, to God. And 
if this relation exists it does so whatever we may think 
about it. Out there, on his own wings, the swallow flies 
from God's fingers. Independently of us he means God, 
isa sign of God. And precisely in so far as I put my naive 
question to him, I presume this significance, I presume 
God. At the root of my confidence is a dogma, God is. 
And this is at the root of all education. No dogma no 
sign; no sign, no questions; no questions, no education; 
no education, ne schoolmasters. 

Again, in so far as our dancing swallow is a sign of God 
we can call him, speaking untechnically, a sacramental. 
And if sacramentals are for the sake of Sacraments, nature 
for the sake of Grace, the natural signs of God for the sake 
of bringing us, indirectly, to the Sacraments in which we 
meet God directly under the sensible sign—in a word, 


if the whole of life turns on the Eucharist, then we can’ 


conclude with clinching and Catholic finality that Sac 
raments are the raison-d’étre of schoolmasters. 

Which sounds pretty drastic. Obviously most school- 
masters would laugh at it, and I admit that the argument 
inasmuch as it uses the notion of Grace, depends on Faith, 
cannot convince the unbeliever. Only this should be clear 
to all—though it certainly isn’t—that education is rooted 
in the relation of everything to its ultimate principle. All 
answers hang on the final answer, and this concerns things 
in themselves and is not just our last word about them. 
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The only alternative is the hypothesis that there are no 
things in themselves. But if there are such, then the final 
answer about them refers to that meaning they enclose, in- 
dependently, before I open my eyes on them. 

And now in place of the swallow put the whole of human 
history. Dante will not mind; for him it will make no 
difference; for him we are still dealing with a sign. But 
for another Italian, Benedetto Croce, whose interesting 
book La Storia come Pensicio ¢ come Azione? has been re- 
cently translated, history has a different meaning. The 
shortest way to indicate this difference is to say that for 
Dante (and for all Christians) history is a sign and for 
Croce it is a tool. Not that Croce vulgarly regards the 

ast as so much ‘ useful experience ’; his thought is more 
subtle than that. But he regards the flow of life that 
makes up history as the only real object and the know- 
ledge of it as the only real knowledge. The core of his 
thought, if I may dare to simplify violently, seems to be 
this: corresponding to each way or kind of life there is a 
distinct idea or category, and the man who has got his ideas 
clear is in a position to live truly from himself and there- 
fore freely; for he not only knows what he is doing, but 
is it, in so far as he is what he knows. ‘Thus freedom is a 
kind of unconfused action. ‘The study of history is the 
way, the only way, to this clarity of ideas with a view to 
action here and now. If I want to become the editor of 
The Times or a gardener, or even a logician, it is not 
enough to study these notions in the abstract; I must take 
stock of my actual situation, I must do a little history. 
‘History,’ says Croce, ‘. . . is the act of comprehending 
and understanding induced by the requirements of prac- 
tical life.’ The historian is the man who wants to know 
where he stands; and the emphasis is on the ‘he.’ Carlyle 
taking stock of Frederick was really interested in Carlyle. 
He wanted to know what his ideal of Heroism would come 
to if applied to mid-Victorian London; so he studied the 
King of Prussia. It seems a long way round. But man 
is an odd creature. Perhaps he sees better when he takes 


2 Translated as History as the Story of Liberty (George Allen 
and Unwin; 12s. 6d.). 
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a long view: who can tell until he tries? Anyhow, this 
seems to be Croce’s main point, that history is the visualisa. 
tion of the flow of life as it has gone on up to the present 
instant, with a view to action here and now. It clarifies 
one’s ideas by relating them to life. And the upshot of it 
is free action. 

So much seems pretty shrewd. But notice: history thus 
envisaged is not a sign; it is simply (a) the materials for 
an analysis of ideas, and (b) the materials of a practical 
judgment. It points to nothing behind itself; it merely 
points to something beyond itself, in the future; and this 
something is my action—the best sort of action, uncon- 
fused and free; but still just my action, depending on me. 
This is all that history means. The ideas it embodies do 
not point me to God; they are my way of visualising it, or 
rather of visualising myself. I look into the mirror of his. 
tory and see my own face; see myself as acting in this or 
that capacity. For, in the last resort, for Croce ideas refer 
to nothing but action. They have no purely speculative 
value at all. A man’s ultimate relation is, through his 
ideas, with something that depends on himself, his own 
action. And the ultimate meaning of anything that is 
now consists in its relation to an action to come. The 
poor dancing swallow means precisely what Croce makes 
it mean. It is purely for use. One is reminded of 
Humpty Dumpty on Words. 

I am reminded also of a recent essay of Dr. Coomara- 
swamy on Ornament. This scholar-philosopher maintains 
that ornament is, properly speaking, the same as ‘ sign’; it 
is that sign-quality in things which makes them, strictly 
and formally speaking, fit for human use. A house for 
men should be more than.a comfortable shelter. It should 
shine out to the spirit: domus Dei. ‘This is the properly 
ornamented thing (cosmetic means ‘ pertaining to the Cos- 
mos—to Order’). And this ornament the swallow bears. 
But to see it we must see him as a sign. To see him or 
human history as a mere mirror of my future actions is 
not to see him or it asa sign. It is merely to use him and 
it. 

Is this criticism absurdly simpliste? I do not think so; 
yet I know I will seem to be treating a great name too 
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lightly. I do not deny the power and subtlety of Croce. 
His work is of very great value; to depreciate it en bloc 
would be sheer impertinence. Only I assert that by strip- 
ping history of its intrinsic, objective sign-quality he re- 
duces the ultimate relation of man to a relation with him- 
self. It is as if, when we ask the swallow our first and 
last question, ‘ What do you mean, O bird?’ Croce were 
to answer us through the beak, ‘I mean, O child, that you 
can dance and fly in aeroplanes and understand dynamics 
and the beauty of line and movement—all for your little 
self!’ Fine! But you are not answering my question. 
And if the bird is, independently, before I ask about it, 
then it has relation to its Maker, independently of me, and 
an ultimate meaning of its own about which by a kind of 
amazing interference, I can and do concern myself. For 
it is life and death to me; if the swallow does not mean 
God I will not be appeased with a present from myself, 
however beautiful. Let us have Lawrence and his mil- 
lions of dark gods rather than this egoist humanism. 
Logically—though it sounds madly paradoxical—Croce is 
as much an enemy of education as is Lawrence. More 
so, I should say; only, with his learning and subtlety, his 
attack is far less obvious; he has not noticed it himself 
yet. 

But we must not leave so great a hater of our tradition 
without attempting to steal his thunder; and I think that 
the theft is possible if we use to the full the conception 
of Sacrament as it has been worked out by Catholic theo- 
logy. At least a suggestion can be made here. ‘ Histori- 
cism,’ says Croce, ‘is the affirmation that . . . . reality is 
history and history alone.’ He contrasts this with ‘ illu- 
minism,’ the doctrine that ‘ reality can be divided into... 
a world of ideas and values and a lower world which re- 
flects them.’ For him Dante and the Christian tradition 
are illuminist; we might add that they are sacramentalist 
in the proper sense of the term; that according to this tra- 
dition there are certain individual things which are signs 
indeed, but also causes of that which they signify. A 
feather on the sand takes my thought to the flight of a 
bird; but a Sacrament, sign of Grace, causes the very Grace 
in me and not merely my thought of it. It is as if the 
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sight of trees on the edge of the desert sky had power of 
itself to make fountains rise from the sand where the 
traveller stands gazing. It causes what it signifies. Now 
apply this notion. 

Sharply contrasted with Croce’s view I have set up the 
notion (and called it Dante’s) of history, the past, as a sheer 
sign of God, calling us to question and suggesting the 
divine answer—like daisies and dew-drops and dung, as 
Eric Gill said in his last essay. And this is what Croce 
calls illuminism. But we cannot leave it there: firstly be- 
cause the knowledge thus given us by the sign is, as such, 
purely natural; and secondly because the signs themselves 
will not leave us ‘there.’ ‘(hey do more to us than just 
suggest something else—as, in a parallel sense, education is 
more than the provision of answers, even of Catholic an- 
swers. We should be overlooking the truth in Croce’s 
view if we were to stop short at the signifying aspect of his- 
tory or of anything else. The Italian has more than that 
to teach us; he reaches up to a closer analogy with sac- 
ramental thought. For consider: in and from experience 
we do not look for mere knowledge, but also for a com- 
munion of life. The things experienced, and memories 
of the past, and our elders, all these fragments of the 
world in which we grow up do more than suggest some- 
thing else to us. They are more than instruments for our 
brains to use, rungs of an intellectual ladder. They are 
our companions (‘Brother Fire ’—and why not also 
Brother Socrates?), they have an influence that is personal 
or almost so. In the old who teach us the influence is 
clear. At any moment the old and the young are con- 
temporaries; that is why education exists. And the old 
are certainly not mere signs of a Liberal Education— 
Heaven forbid! But in their degree, too, the world of 
things and of the historical past rouse in us some expec- 
tation of an influence working directly from them, of a 
personal gift. 

I suggest this as an angle from which te regard Croce’s 
thought. In and from history he looks for a self-realisa- 
tion, for a contact with a mind (but his mind) from which 
a really free, spontaneous action may spring. He wants 
the object, transmuted by his mind, to work on him and 
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give him life; and this is the communion that satisfies him, 
for to himself he is a kind of god (I am not sneering! ). Be- 
sides, he does not think it can give him more than this. 
For him it cannot be a sign of God. But from our point 
of view, if we retain the sign-value of things and combine 
with it that effective element which Croce suggests even 
if he does not formulate it clearly, is it fanciful to see the 
perfect synthesis in our Sacraments, especially in the 
Blessed Sacrament? For—and this is the point—the Holy 
Eucharist is history made present. In the Mass we have 
not just a sign, nor even merely an effective sign, we have 
also an historical action, the most significant and effective 
of all, actually made present. A picture of the Passion is 
but a sign and so is the Passion-Play—mere gestures. But 
in the Mass the Passion itself is re-enacted through the 
ministry of a priest. Here surely is the core of Catholic 
education: Sign for the mind; effective companionship 
for communion of life; the past made present; the whole 
history of the race gathered up in a sign and given to us 
by the actual presence of God made Man. 

Thus the focussing centre of a Catholic school is a his- 
torical act made present; and all its activities should run 
together to feed the central science and consideration of 
Theology, focussed upon that historical act; which deep 
centre, like the heart of a whirlpool, should draw every 
ability and technique and particular discipline. For these 
things live most vigorously when they are sought merely 
en passant, for the sake of something beyond them. 


KENELM Foster, O.P. 
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EDUCATION AND ART! 


THE first thing that strikes one in discussing the ques. 
tion of art and education is the fact that, while we can 
hardly overstress the importance of education in art, we 
are falsifying the issue if we speak of art in education. 
The purpose of education is not primarily the imparting 
of information, or of ready-made judgments; it is not to 
give just enough instruction to enable the pupil, later on, 
to be misled by the newspapers, nor is it to make him or 
her an efficient technical operative. Education must in- 
clude the formation of a critical mind, But man is a many- 
levelled creature; and education, if it is to be healthy and 
creative, must attend to all the levels of human life, to 
body, mind, and heart and will alike. Yet again, the aim 
is not to produce, in isolation from one another as though 
they were separate entities, a healthy and beautiful body, 
an alert and critical mind, a will trained to love and strive 
after the good, the true, the beautiful. It includes of 
course all these things; but it includes them precisely as 
elements in a unity, the unity of the integral personality. 
The maxim mens sana in corpore sano has a lot to answer 
for. It is interpreted as meaning that we have to attend 
to the body simply because if the body is unhealthy the 
mind tends to become unhealthy too, as a householder is 
liable to become diseased if he neglects his drains. All 
that is true enough; but the thing of first importance is 
the fact that body and soul are not two things but one; 
and that we know, and love, and grow to our full spiritual 
stature, through the senses. If the educational curriculum 
is simply divided up into so many hours for the training 
of the body, and so many hours for the pursuit of know- 
ledge, of science, of book-learning, then education is fail- 
ing completely in its object: first, because the result will 
be, not the unity, but the disruption of the personality; 


1 Adapted from a paper read to the Society for Education 
in Art, Oxford, April roth, 1941. 
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secondly, because it is neglecting what is after all the 
primary business of teaching, the growth of awareness. 
Wordsworth’s account of the fading of the visionary gleam, 
the dispelling of the clouds of glory, the burial of intui- 
tion beneath the shades of the rational and utilitarian 
prison house, is a radical criticism of education as too 
many have known it. In the Middle Ages they put the 
accent, in the trivium, on reason and science; but they 
could afford ito, for the environment was such as to keep 
the perceptive and affective, the intuitive and aesthetic, 
elements thoroughly alive. To-day it is otherwise. And 
if those who have charge of education think of it in terms 
of an intensive pumping of information into the young 
brain, with periodical lapses into physical jerks, they are 
doing their best to perpetuate the horror and inhumanity 
of a civilization of artless industry and uncreative life. 
But again, suppose an education so sound and so un- 
usual as to produce a young man or girl deeply aware and 
appreciative of the world of created things, well read and 
informed, keenly critical, and experiencing, judging and 
acting as an integral personality, a unity, there would still 
be two things of fundamental importance lacking. You 
cannot make a personality which is complete and suff- 
cient in itself, like an art-work. Man is only complete, in 
the first place, when he is creating something other than 
himself. All real living is making. The principal aim of 
education, then, is to produce makers: men and women 
who will not only be themselves creators in one sphere or 
another, but will also think of life as a whole, of all life 
personal and social, as something to be created by their 
own efforts. To speak of art in education is thus liable to 
be disastrous, for the whole of education ought to be in a 
sense an education in art. Just as the study of literature, 
and therefore of all languages. means the appreciation and 
assimilation of what men have made and are making in 
words, not least that we may make well in words ourselves, 
so the study of history is the study of what men have made 
of life in all its aspects, and geography is the study of what 
things are being made by what men in what places, 
again to the end that we may become good makers in our 
turn. And mathematics, that most abstract and perhaps 
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forbidding of school subjects, is not only related to the 
making of real things like the Forth Bridge, but is also a 
revelation of the order which is one of the elements of 
all beauty, natural and artificial. All education can be, 
and ought to be, education in art, and for art. 

The second of the two fundamental elements which 
remain to be discussed is the counterpart and the pre. 
condition of creativity. Perhaps it can best be approached 
historically. The Renaissance attempted to construct a 
civilization, a creative humanism, whose centre and cri- 
terion should be man. We are reaping now what was then 
sown. We, alone of all historical civilizations, have come 
to think of reality as something to be seized upon by the 
mind, taken possession of, and then utilized, bent to our 
uses. Our attitude is not that of Milton’s nun, her ‘ rapt 
gaze sitting in her eyes,’ but of a captain of industry, or 
a Nazi panzer division. Augustine was wiser when, in one 
of his letters, he described the way to wisdom as ‘ firstly 
humility, secondly humility, and thirdly humility.’ There 
is no great art without reverence. The history of post- 
Renaissance Europe follows a logical course. In spite of 
material and technical progress, it is the history, as we 
have now at last been made to see, of a gradual diminution 
in the stature of man, in which Wordsworth’s Ode finds 
a social application. The Renaissance world of pagan 
humanism, from which infinity—and therefore the 
sibility of infinite attainment for man—had been ex- 
cluded, dwindled into the world of rationalism—the Age 
of Enlightenment as it is somewhat ironically called—from 
which all the deeper and richer awareness within human 
experience itself was excluded; and this in its turn made 
way for the age of scientific materialism, in which man 
became simply Economic Man. It was only to be expected 
that the spirit of man, thus neglected and degraded, should 
take its revenge. We cannot live by science alone; we can- 
not live even by reason alone; and the instinctive, intui- 
tive and religious elements in human nature reasserted 
themselves. The reassertion, because disruptive rather 
than re-creative, was often enough disastrous. D. H. 
Lawrence made the fatal mistake of rejecting reason, and 
replacing it by the dark gods of the blood; and nazism, 
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the most obvious and the most degraded anti-rationalism 
of our age, has done the same thing on a gigantic scale. 
Too much modern psychology has followed a similar 
course; and while affirming, very rightly, the existence 
and the power of the unconscious, has denied the import- 
ance and the freedom of the conscious. Again, we have 
seen an art movement which, despite the interest of its 
products, the value of its destructive criticism of academic 
works and pomps, and its promise for the future, carries 
forward the same generic affirmation, the substitution of 
the unconscious for the conscious rational mind. It is 
not enough to distinguish in man the rational and the 
non-rational or extra-rational elements. The process where- 
by, at the pre-conscious and instinctive level, I sense, and 
react to, an object of fear or desire, is specifically different 
from the process, at the conscious and intuitive level, 
whereby I see, know, become one with, the beauty of a 
tree, a pot, or a symphony. The former process is sub- 
rational; the latter, supra-rational; and the three things, 
the rational, the subrational and the supra-rational, are 
not further reducible. All are essential elements in com- 
plete humanity; and the way to restore the diminished 
stature of man, therefore, can hardly be to reassert one 
element at the expense of the others, which would be 
merely to repeat the errors from which we are suffering, 
in a different form. It is, indeed, a worse form. For it is 
obviously to diminish man still further. To bring the 
sub-rational forces of individual or collective unconscious 
out into the open is indeed an excellent and a necessary 
thing; but to give them undisputed sovereignty is to re- 
sign man into the hands of the brute. It is instructive to 
note how nazism has produced, as one of its natural 
effects, a wave of sadism that is perhaps without historical 
parallel. 

If we are witnessing, or about to witness, the end of 
economic man—and one can only hope devoutly that 
we are—then we have got to choose. If our history in re- 
cent centuries proves anything, it surely proves that man 
cannot be just human. Alone of all historical civilizations 
we tried; we tried to renounce contemplation, worship, 
mysticism, and we called them mistiness and mirage and 
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miasma and turned them out, and now we have seen them 
return through the back door, by way of the ‘ offices.’ Art 
suffered like everything else. ‘There is something sadly 
hollow about the grandiosities of an art whose aim is to 
extol the human. Subtly you find it, as Gill pointed out, 
in a place like the Piazza of St. Peter’s; as blatantly as 
could be desired in the Vittorio Emmanuele monument 
in the same city. There is no great art without rever. 


ence; and reverence for what is human, necessary though | 
it is, is not of itself sufficient; it tends to forget its humour | 
and become ludicrous, or pathetic. The lineal descendant | 


of the Mona Lisa or Beatrice d’Este is, alas, the portrait 
of the Mayor of Puddlecombe. The only antidote, ulti- 
mately, to that—the only real. and radical return to sanity 
—is a return to the making of holy pictures. And, of 
course, any good picture is holy in so far as it proceeds 
from reverence and is therefore an act of worship—the 
subject matter is irrelevant. It is right and proper to wor. 
ship created things—the Christian liturgy bids us say 
‘With my body I thee worship’ when we marry; it is in. 
deed a lesson that our western world has to re-learn; but 


that worship is robbed of its depth and its unity and its | 


completion if it is not integrated in the worship of the 
One. The love of Nature, apart from man, tends to be. 
come a selfish and irresponsible aestheticism; the love of 
man, apart from God, tends to become a snobbish and so- 
cially irresponsible worship of an ideal projection, quite 
compatible with hatred and contempt of humanity. Hume 
affirmed that universal love of humanity was an impossi- 
bility; and naturally speaking no doubt he was right. 
The last element, then, and the most fundamental, in 
the personality whose growth education has to foster, is 
the element of creatureliness, of contemplation. It is the 
counterpart and condition of creativity, because creation, 
if it is to be worth while, must be the expression of con- 
templation. The vulgarities of our posters and picture- 
magazines are sufficiently obvious examples of what hap- 
pens when contemplation is replaced, as motive of mak- 
ing, by commerce. Perhaps they will share the death of 
economic man. 
The idea of making a choice between the sub-rational 
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and the supra-rational suggests a further point. Professor 
Berdyaev, in his study of Dostoievsky, institutes a com- 
parison between the ages of Dante, Shakespeare, and Dos- 
toievsky himself: the ages respectively of theocentric 
humanism, in which man is part of an objective world 
order, and heaven and hell are not revealed within the 
human spirit but given from without; of anthropocentric - 
humanism, in which man, lost in the ‘ vast solitudes’ of 
the ‘infinite empty sky of the astronomers,’ turned in- 
ward to the psychic realm and, abandoning the spiritual, 
‘renounced the centre of his soul and remained at the 
periphery’; and thirdly, of the spiritual underworld, 
whose sudden rumblings made themselves heard when the 
creative energy of the Renaissance had dried up, and 
which destroyed the placidity of the ‘ flat creature in two 
dimensions’ which man, as the result of his denial of 
God and spirit, had become. The transcendent order of 
the theocentric world gave place to the immanent order 
of the anthropocentric world; but heaven and hell will be 
discovered afresh, if Dostoievsky is a true prophet, within 
that world; and will claim all the preciousness of a thing 
that has been long and patiently searched for. The spirit 
will find itself, and its end, in and through its experience 
of the instinctive and the unconscious; man will discover 
himself and his end in the animal; and if that process does 
not leave him healthily humble his case is hopeless in- 
deed. 

If all this is valid; if the principal aim of education is 
to produce contemplative creators; then the i rtance of 
the art-teacher at the present time can hardly be over 
stressed. It would be disastrous to speak of art in educa- 
tion, if by that were implied the theory that art, the mak- 
ing of things, were simply one of the many departments 
in education. Art, like religion, is not ultimately a depart- 
ment of education, but co-terminous with education. The 
study of painting and carving and so on can both stimu- 
late and be stimulated by the study of other things. If the 
child is himself making pots and pans and pictures he 
will be interested to see the sort of pots and pans and pic- 
tures which the ancient Egyptians made; and equally his 
acquaintance with those survivals of the ‘past will stimu- 
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late his imagination and creativity in the present. By 
the thing is far deeper and wider than that. The chief im. 
portance of the study of the arts is that it stimulates crea. 
tivity generally; and therefore tends to make the child, 
and youth, and man, think creatively about life gencrally, 
The art teacher can thus be chiefly responsible for an atti 
tude of mind which is invaluable in all other studies, 4; 
the same time, those other studies in their turn must, if 
they are not to bring down the ‘shades of the prison. 
house’ upon the ‘ growing boy,’ be primarily a matter of 
ever fresh and deepening awareness, and an invitation to 
that creation which is the natural sequel to the thrill of 


aesthetic and intuitive discovery. ‘The artist \is not a} 


special kind of man, but every man is a special kind of 
artist.’ The sort of education that ends by stifling the 
faculty of awareness, and therefore the faculty of art, is 
not education at all but its contrary. What a monstrous 
travesty of education it is when the school-teacher is 
obliged by the requirements of an imposed syllabus to fill 
the rightly reluctant heads of boys or girls with details 


of the dates and sources and textual divergencies and ab.” 
struse al’usions of Shakespeare’s plays, instead of helping} 


them to see them for what they really are, a magical, inex- 
haustible revelation of the beauty, tragedy and meaning 
of life, an open door, not merely to thought about life, 
but to life itself. The intuitive powers of the child are 
keen and deep; it is we who stifle them. We turn the real 
world, the world which is his birthright, the world of be. 
ing, in vivid relationship with which he should come him- 
self to the fullness of being, a man and not a walking gram- 
mar or textbook or cash-register—we turn this world into 
an agglomeration of empty labels, obscuring the face of 
reality, so that he may know much about it indeed, and 
utilize it, thoughtlessly, as one utilizes a coin, but cease to 
know it, love it, become one with it, and so fail to: become 
a man, the contemplative and the creator. 

There is a further danger to be noted, a danger which, 
this time, may assail precisely those who are in revolt 
against the educational system imposed by the examina. 
tion syllabus, and against the social system imposed by con- 
temporary capitalism. There is a danger that, in attempt- 
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ing to rescue the young from becoming simply passive re- 
cipients of information—and later, passive-minded auto- 
mata at work, passive recipients in leisure—we may fall 
into the opposite evil, the evil of activism. We do not 
make creators of the young merely by making sure that 
they are always ‘ at something,’ always active and busy and 
‘handy.’ In particular, we do not radically combat the 
present social system simply by offering to the minds of the 
young the principles of Christian sociology and urging 
them to embark upon a social apostolate. At the present 
moment many young men and women of this country are 
said to be turning away from communism and towards re- 
ligion, because of the lack of contemplation, the lack of 
depth, the activism, of communism. We are many de- 
cades, alas, behind the communists in our social conscious- 
ness; it would be tragic as well as ridiculous if, in our zeal 
for action, we were to emulate their activism just at the 
moment when its obvious—and obviously un-Christian— 
superficiality were being recognized. There is indeed a 
terribly urgent need for action; that can hardly be in dis- 
pute. But it will be the wrong sort of action if it is not the 
overflow of contemplation. Right doing follows upon right 
being. Our first duty then must be to make contempla- 
tives: to help the young to see the real world, to see the 
real world in itself, which implies seeing the world in God 
and God in the world. Then, if we can encourage, stimu- 
late, direct, instruct, their in-born creativity, we are by 
that very fact teaching them implicitly to criticise the 
evils of our man-made system, but to criticise it, not with 
the detached, abstract criticism of the academic, but with 
the vital, painful, creative criticism of the man who knows 
that he is criticising his own world, himself. Then indeed 
a desire for creation in this sphere also is born; and this 
is the time for the explicit discussion of sociological prin- 
ciples, and for action itself. To attempt to make a short 
cut through that process is surely fatal; and will lead to 
the formation only of the doctrinaire, of the man who 
knows the textbook answers and who is certainly not lack- 
ing in zeal, but who rides roughshod over the things he 
should most reverence and defend, the dignity and beauty 
of the world in general and of the human personality in 
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articular. It is not, of course, that we must be saints 
efore we enter the world of action—if that were so, no. 
thing would be done; but what is essential is that we 
should enter the world of action with a right orientation 
of our being, in radical oneness with being. That is the 
essential work of education; and that is why all education 
is in a real sense education in art. That is why, also, at the 
present moment, when education in general is still held 
mercilessly in the grip of the examination system, with all 
that that implies of soul-destroying and pointless drudgery, 
the new world (of art teaching) must ‘be called in to re. 
dress the balance of the old. We are forced at present to 
do the bulk of our real educational work outside of, or in 
defiance of, the examination curriculum; the study of 
painting and the rest can aot as the thin edge of the wedge, 
inserting itself triumphantly into the curriculum itself, 
It is not only that these things can provide a necessary psy. 
chological outlet and mode of expression for children who 
otherwise would find themselves hopeless at school sub- 
jects and would develop inhibitions and neuroses accord. 
ingly; it is not only that these things supply an element in 
human growth without which the personality is necessarily 
stunted; it is primarily that through these things, pre- 


eminently, are stimulated and directed that awareness of | 


reality in general, that combination of initiative and 
judgment which makes the responsible personality, that 
creativity, and that pervasive sense of reverence, without 
which education is little better than the swallowing of an 
encyclopaedia and a couple of grammars. 

But all this is so only if the teaching of art is made quite 
definitely and defiantly, and essentially, not an elegant and 
more or less esoteric parasite on the existing social struc 
ture, but a protest against it; if it be made quite clear that 
the teaching of painting and carving is not a matter of the 
occasional occupation of leisure but of the everyday voca- 
tion of everyman; that there is no specific difference be- 
tween the making of pictures and tthe making of pots and 
carts and gardens and rakes and railways and ships and 
cities and states and unions of states; and that a world in 
which this is not so, in which the work of everyday is not 
creation and vocation, is a world which is doomed. Most 
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discussions lead ‘back to education as they lead (back to 
theology; we can only make a better world by making a 
demand for a better world, and we can only create that 
demand through education. The teachers of art to-day 
are thus revealed as the midwives of the world of to- 
morrow. 

The word ‘ vocation’ has just obtruded itself; and it 
is with that idea that one would like to end these reflec- 
tions. We have been living, normally, in an atmosphere 
of inherited individualism from which only a crisis can 
shake us; and tthe idea of life and work as not merely a 
means to personal security or enrichment but a social func- 
tion carried out within the unity of human worship is one 
that is not easy to instil. Here again the influence which 
art can exert is enormous. It can exert a direct influence 
inasmuch as the individual concrete thing appeals to the 
young mind where the abstract and general baffles it, and 
the idea of making for others is easier to instil than the 
idea of doing for others. It can influence indirectly in so 
far as it can open the mind to beauties which of them- 
selves and perhaps unconsciously drive home the lesson 
that man is a social animal. One of the most hopeful of 
contemporary phenomena is perhaps the fact that the 
social minded and reputedly highbrow poets sell at the 
rate and to the extent they do. The business of poetry has 
been defined as ‘ not to save the soul, but to make the soul 
worth saving’; and the definition applies equally to all 
art, and for that matter to all education. Only when that 
business is doing is there the possibility, the material, of 
a better world. To many of us the situation bears a start- 
ling resemblance to a vicious circle; we look not least to 
the art-teachers to break the circle, and let us out. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 


REVIEWS 
EDUCATION 


Future in Epucartion. By Sir Richard Livingstone. (Cam. 
bridge University Press; 3s. 6d.) 


At the moment more than two-thirds of our countrymen are 
withdrawn from all educational influence at the age of 14. The 
tendency in recent discussions is to advocate a gradual raising 
of the school-leaving age with such increased facilities for spe- 
cialisation as will accommodate ail the various interests and 
abilities of boys and girls in their ’teens. Sir Richard Living. 
stone, without opposing this movement, is concerned to point 
cut its inadequacy. ‘ The pressing problem is to give the masses 
ot the nation some higher education, which will include that 
study of human ideals and achievement which we call litera- 


ture, history and politics, and that study of the material uni-| 


verse which we call science.’ In thinking when and how this 
should be done, he gives us a very interesting chapter on the 
‘ cross-fertilisation of theory and practice,’ on the need for ex. 
perience of life as a pre-requisite for the understanding of his- 
tory and literature, as well as of economics and philosophy, and 
concludes that for these subjects (as opposed, for instance, to 
mathematics and languages) it is adult education that is re 
quired. Even for university graduates he advocates later op- 
portunities for further education. Now it would be generally 
agreed that some subjects are too complex to be profitably 
learned at the school age, and there are some welcome remarks 
about the overcrowding of time-tables with subjects on the 
ground that they are ‘necessary for the modern man.’ The 
aim of school education should be not only to teach but to 
enable to learn. (But, | think, in his insistence on the inter- 
action of learning and life Sir Richard Livingstone ‘has too 


much divided them. You do not only learn while of school] 


age, and only live afterwards. He suggests that at the school 
age, history and literature are appreciated as pictures of events 
and that experience of life is necessary for an understanding’ oi 
principles. But two converse arguments could be brought for- 
ward, first that history and literature, if intelligently taught, 
can be an invaluable means of introducing children to situa- 
tions and conflicts of principle, and thus preparing: them for an 
intelligent experience of life ; for it is not the suffering of events 
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which makes experience, but the awareness with which they are 
met. Secondly, children are not cut off from life, especially 
thoughtful children in the ’teens; and if they are not going to 
be helped in its interpretation by history and literature, there 
are other sources available to them. History at every stage 
should be an ‘ illumination of the soul,’ and not a series of 
facts, but this requires good teaching. 

As an example of adult education, Sir Richard Livingstone 
discusses the W.E.A. in this country, and then enlarges on the 
greater merits of the Danish People’s High School, which gives 
residential courses to a surprisingly large number of adults, 
largely from the ranks of agricultural workers. It is not only 
its effective popularising methods which commend this move- 
ment to Sir Richard Livingstone; it is also its spiritual bias, 
which treats history and literature as ‘ repositories of wisdom 
and guides to life.’ 

For he faces the very real problem of the relation of educa- 
tion to tradition. He is too humanist to believe in reason 
alone or in religion alone as guides to life; but he does be- 
lieve in our European spiritual heritage based on Hellenism and 
Christianity and speaking the language of Justice, Mercy, 
Truth, Freedom, and this through biographical examples should 
be the lowest common denominator in human education and 
should in its turn be fostered by it. This approach veils the 
question whether Hellenism and Christianity are to be studied 
as phases of human history or as a perennial truth. Very 
little is said about science or mathematics, where the aim is 
clearly the discovery of truths. And that contributes to em- 
phasise the note of pietas rather than veritas in this conception 
of widely-spread adult education. 

This is a very interesting and thought-provoking book, not 
to be missed by anyone who is interested in education. 

C.H. 


Minds IN THE Makino. By E. R. Dodds. (Macmillan War 
Pamphlets No. 14; 3d.) 

What is education for? ‘ The whole function of our educa- 
tion is to produce National Socialists.’ Who control it? The 
State, the Party, Adolf Hitler; call it what you like, for 
‘ State, Party and Adolf Hitler are one substance.’ And what 
is taught by this education? The Fithrer requires ‘ that no boy 
or girl leave school without having been brought to the full 
appreciation of the nature and the necessity of racial purity.’ 
Biclogy is a compulsory subject; a compulsory course in anti- 
Semitism. And after biology, modern history is the subject 
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that can best subserve the political programme. The fifth year 
in the elementary school, and the fifth and eighth of the secon- 
dary, are now devoted entirely to the period from Bismarck to 
Hitler : ‘ Bismarck’s defence of the Reich against the preten. 
tions of the Roman Church and the democrats ’ ; ‘ the moral lof. 
tiness of German behaviour during the world-war ’; Versailles, 
in great detail. Languages? Since 1938, English has been 
compulsory in all schools, and Latin in all boys’ schools. French 
is now only an optional subject which can be taught for a few 
hours in the last three years of school life, for the ‘ negroid’ 
civilisation of France has no future, thinks Hitler. 

These and similar observations are to be found in this in- 
structive pamphlet on education in modern Germany. But Pro. 
fessor Dodds remarks : ‘ The essence of the thing I have been 
describing is not specifically German, and it does not end at 
the frontiers of the Reich . . . Most of the new principles 
and techniques were borrowed either from Russia or from Italy; 
what is specifically German is only the deadly thoroughness 
with which they have been applied.’ 

It is only when he comes to speak of the democratic answer 
to the new education that Professor Dodds becomes vaguer 
and halting, and this is of course to some extent inevitable. 
Education ds probably the most searching problem for the 
democrat and one that democracy has so far failed to come to 
grips with. We so often seem to be united rather in what 
we object to, than in what we positively desire; our unity is 
therefore negative, a unity forced upon us by the totalitarian 
menace from over the seas. Four points are here suggested as 
an answer to the dictators: first, that equality of opportunity 
in education must become an actuality and not just a pious 
democratic ideal; secondly, vocational education must be con- 
sciously adapted to the needs of a planned economy; thirdly, 
our people must be educated to be responsible citizens of free 
societies ; lastly, education must be disinfected from the virus 
of nationalism. 


DanieEL Woo tear, O.P. 


Tue Dirricutt CHILD AND THE PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE. By 
‘C. W. Valentine. (Methuen; 4s.) 


Parents and teachers who may be looking for guidance in 
the task of training children are confronted with a variety of 
conflicting doctrines, which are often as disastrous in their 
effects as they are perplexing to the student. Nevertheless, as 
the author shows, psychology has a real contribution to offer to 
the problems concerned. But a careful sifting of unjustifiable 
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dogmas is necessary in order to bring to light the kind of help 
that psychology is prepared to give. It is not only the ‘ diffi- 
cult’ child that is in question, but also the normal child, who 
may by ill-considered treatment develop into a problem-child. 
The first part of this book is mainly concerned with criticism 
of certain ideas which in the author’s opinion, based on facts, 


_ are unjustifiable, such as those of Freud on the influence of 


sexual impulse, or of Adler’s ‘ inferiority complex.’ The rela- 
tive influence of heredity and environment is discussed, as also 
some principles not always justified by facts which underly the 


_ work in Child Guidance Clinics, the general utility of which for 


certain kinds of children is not, however, under-estimated. In 
the second part the question of discipline is considered, where 
again certain facts and fallacies arising out of the doctrine of 
repression are criticised and the necessity of some form of dis- 
cipline and corrective punishment insisted on. The Principles 
of Sound Discipline, The Problem of Corporal Punishment, 
Parents and Home Discipline are here dealt with, certain falla- 
cies exposed, and useful hints are given on how to deal with 
these questions. The book does not claim to soive all problems, 
but to throw some light on a subject which presents indeed 
many difficulties. It should be of great assistance to those to 
whom it is mainly addressed, as stated in the preface, ‘ to stu- 
dents of child psychology and to parents and teachers who are 
trying to get from the study of psychology some light on the 
problems of discipline and of the difficult child.’ 


AIDAN ELRINGTON, O.P. 


Tue Erernity or Time. By A. P. Shepherd, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.) 


‘If we are to discover the true relation between Time and 
Eternity, it is plain that we can only seek, it in terms of human 
experience and by an analysis of self-conscious human person- 
ality.’ In these words Dr. Shepherd indicates the way in which 
he intends to approach his subject and indeed the sentence we 
have quoted sets the keynote for the whole of what he has to 
say in this book. He sees the problem of Time and Eternity 
not as a mathematical or cosmological one, but as part of the 
wider problem of the nature and destiny of man. For it is in 
man that time and eternity meet. The conception of Time and 
Eternity as ‘ primary elements’ in human consciousness leads 
the author to the conviction that the true relation between the 
two must be sought by ‘an analysis of self-conscious human 
personality.’ Such an analysis shows ‘that the ordinary idea 
of past experience as ‘ over and done with,’ of the conscious 
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present as the only ‘ reality ’ is contradicted by the evidence of 
human experience: dreams, the ‘ drowning’ man’s impression 
of seeing the whole of his past life in a flash, the phenomenal 
memory of old people, all point to the continued existence and 
recoverability of past experience. Added to this is the evidence 
contained in the ‘ great discovery ’ of modern psychology, ‘ the 
Unconscious,’ existing as an active though unperceived element 
in human personality. All the evidence then shows that the 
past is not dead, but living, surviving in some way within the 
individual. How is this survival of past experience to be ex- 
plained? At this point Dr. Shepherd devotes a chapter to criti- 
cism of Dunne’s theory of Serial Time. While agreeing with 
many of Dunne’s conclusions, he rejects that writer’s explana- 
tion of the survival of the past on the ground that it assumes 
the real existence of ‘a purely mathematical device, viz. a 
fourth dimension,’ and because it postulates the existence of 
temporal events in a spatial or quasi-spatial continuum. This 
is impossible, since our experience of temporal events, though 
derived from objects existing in time and space, belongs to an 
altogether different order from that of Space-Time, viz. to the 
psychic order. If therefore past experience survives at all, it 
must be as a psychic continuum. This psychic continuum is 
identical with ‘the unperceived and unconscious element in 
human personality, consisting of the continuous reality of the 
whole of its past experience.’ This content of experience is 
continually being added to by means of the ‘ mental constructs ’ 
made by the mind in response to sense impressions. These 
‘mental constructs’ are the stuff out of which the web of ex- 
perience is woven; they are distinct from the external material 
reality from which they are derived: they survive as part of 
the individual’s content of experience ; they are in fact ‘ an eter- 
nal element in the self, persisting when the external material 
reality which originally provoked and conditioned (them), exists 
no longer.’ In Dr. Shepherd’s theory it is the content of ex- 
perience which constitutes the timeless element in human per- 
sonality, which is in fact the real ‘ self’ as distinct from the 
bodily and material manifestations of self which are conditioned 
by the limitations of time and space. 


It might be urged against this theory of the Eternity of Ex- 
perience that it fails to take into account (i) the essential dis- 
tinction between intellectual and sense experience, (ii) the notor- 
iously unstable character of purely sensory impressions. It can 
also be shown that a theory of spiritual experience must remain 
inadequate compared with the traditional theory of the spiritu- 
ality of the substantial substrate underlying all experience. For 
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Dr. Shepherd’s main contention regarding the nature of human 
personality can be more completely and directly argued in terms 
of a spiritual soul. To say that the soul is spiritual immediate- 
ly puts it beyond the limitations of time and in immmediate re- 
lation with a timeless mode of existence, so that in it, as exist- 
ing in a body, time and eternity meet. Time is the measure 
primarily of its external bodily relationships, whilst in itself 
it is beyond time. Admittedly this view presupposes the dis- 
tinction, little understood by the modern mind, between the 
world of matter and the world of spirit. Indeed, it is signifi- 
cant of how thoroughly the notion of spirit has been lost, when 
in order to recover it, it is considered necessary to follow such 
a devious route as that via Serial Time and the Unconscious. 
The value of Dr. Shepherd’s work lies in the fact that he has 
succeeded in recovering the idea of spirit along these lines. 

Regarding the practical question of the relation between 
man’s temporal existence and Eternity, Dr. Shepherd has many 
sound and interesting remarks to make ; but here again the in- 
adequacy of his theory is apparent. For if, as the author af- 
firms, the full timeless existence of the individual is dependent 
on a process of creative and unified experience in time, then 
there must be inevitable difficulties regarding those individuals 
who do not arrive, in time, at a stage when they are capable 
of such a unified experience, e.g. infants and congenital idiots. 
Whereas a spiritual substance, as distinct from merely spiri- 
tual experience, avoids such a difficulty and more adequately 
explains the facts. 

Finally, although it is true, as Dr. Shepherd claims, that 
Christianity confirms his view of the individual, it is also true 
that for the Christian the goal of temporal existence is not the 
full enjoyment of one’s own developed personality, but some- 
thing outside and beyond human personality: that experience 
in time is not a means of the gradual acquisition of Eternal 
Life, but a moral pathway leading to it. 

Ecpert Cote, O.P. 


SCRIPTURE 


Jeremias: Man or Tears. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. 
(Sands ; 6s.) 

Dom Hubert Van Zeller continues his tale of books on the 
prophets w'th Jeremias, Man of Tears. Declaring his intention 
of not leaving the central figure of his biography, he sketches 
in swift, graphic scenes the phases of Jeremias’ life; the sen- 
sitive boy at Anathoth, the clerical student full of ideals, the: 
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reformer preaching the Law of Deuteronomy throughout the 
country under the religious king Josias, the prophet fighting 
opposition under the impious king Joakim and steadfastly pro- 
claiming the coming destruction of Jerusalem, the old man 
exiled in Egypt and stoned to death by his own people. 

The book of Jeremias offers abundant material to the bio. 
grapher, for Jeremias is the most autobiographical of the pro- 
phets, revealing himself and his moods at every turn, and Dom 
Hubert has taken full advantage of this to give a vivid inter- 
pretation of Jeremias in a colloquial style aided by a lively 
imagination, and if the latter seems at times ‘to soar on the 
wings of fancy into the realm of the unrecorded,’ well, it all 
goes to filling in the canvas of the prophet’s life: nor is the 
author writing for scholars, but for the ordinary man unat- 
tracted by Biblical studies, that he may stir his interest and so 
send him back to the original in the Scriptures. The author 
has time, too, in his narrative to point the moral, and the book 
is sown throughout with his reflections and comments on the 
various characters and their behaviour from the point of view of 
the spiritual life. 

It is a pity Dom Hubert makes no mention of the recently 
discovered ‘ Lachish Letters.’ Had he done so, one feels that 
he would have made good use of this additional colour for his 
picture of the prophet. 
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Dom Bruno Donovan. 


Tue New Testament in Basic Encuisu. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1941; Pocket Ed., 3s.; Library Ed., 8s. 6d.) 


Before criticising this fresh rendering we have to bear in 
mind the precise object the compilers had in view. By ‘ basic’ 
English they understand some 850 words—1,o00 in the case 
of the Bible: ‘ it is not intended to replace English; but it 
does provide a quick and easy way of teaching the language 
to foreigners.’ There will naturally be much discussion of the 
merits of the work; many will be distressed at the disappear- 
ance of familiar phrases, ‘ household words.’ Sometimes, too, 
the sense has hardly been caught, e.g. Matth. xvi, 17, instead 
of ‘ Blessed art thou’ for you have received a revelation from 
the Father, Christ is made to say to St. Peter: ‘A blessing on 
you ’—almost the equivalent of ‘ congratulations ’! Again, xxi, 
12, were the money-changers ‘sent out’ of the temple pre- 
cincts? Why not ‘turned out’? When we turn to passages 
the authenticity of which is disputed there seems to be a cer- 
ain inconsistency, e.g. Lk. xxii, 44, no suggestion is offered 
on the authenticity or the reverse of the text, but all reference 
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to Christ’s ‘ sweat ’ is omitted : ‘ great drops, like blood, came 
rom him.’ Jn. v, 32-34, is bracketed, so, too, Jn. vii, 53-viii, 
11 is bracketed, while I Jn. v, 7—the ‘ Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses ’ is wholly omitted. 

Passing to peculiarly doctrinal passages: is it doing justice 
io the original to translate Rom. v, 12, ‘ death because of sin 
. . . because all men have done evil’? Again: Phil. ii, 6, ‘ It 
did not seem that to be equal with God was a thing to he 
taken by force. But he made himself as nothing’ is hardly a 
happy rendering, nor does any change seem called for. Pre- 
sumably it was inevitable on the score of basic English, but 
the substitution of ‘love’ for charity, notably in 1 Cor. xiii, 
is regrettable. Tyndale inaugurated it and was, of course, 
followed by Cranmer and the Genevan version; but while the 
Authorised version reverted to ‘charity’ with Wycliffe, the 
Revisers went back to ‘love.’ In the same chapter the ren- 
dering ‘ loud-sounding bell’ seems to be technically correct and 
presumably the foreigners who are to learn English from this 
version would be baffled by the ‘ tinkling cymbal’ of all the 
version until the Revisers changed this to ‘ clanging cymbal.’ 
Many changes are for the better it must be confessed, e.g. 
‘testing him ’ for ‘ tempting him,’ Matth. xix, 3. 

Hucu Pope, O.P. 


WORSHIP 


Tue Ministry oF Worsuip. By the Rev. O. B. Milligan, M.C., 
D.D. (Oxford University Press; Milford; 5s.) 


Worship, according to Dr. Milligan, is ‘ the response that 
man makes in gratitude for what God has revealed to us, and 
done for us in (Christ Jesus His Son’ (p. 14). God as God is 
the object of worship, and ‘ the ideal attitude of the worship- 
ping Church is that of absorbing contemplation of the glory and 
majesty of the eternal Father, through Christ the Son in the 
power of ‘tthe Holy Spirit’ (p. 15). 

But every part of Christian worship depends on the Incar- 
nation, and this in two ways. Christ our Lord is the Truth and 
the Way: that is, He is the objective revelation of God both in 
what He says and in what He does. 

Firstly, Worship is our response to God for his revelation to 
us and is expressed in our obedience to Christ’s command to 
go and teach all nations. Preaching therefore is a divine charge, 
an Office where the minister is in the person of Christ to teach 
not his own views, but the word of God. This subject is de- 
veloped by Dr. Milligan at some length, for the lectures of 
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which this book is composed are addressed to men about to en- 
ter the ministry of the Church of Scotland, a ministry in which 
preaching is emphasised more than sacramental worship. 

Secondly , Worship is our response to what God has done for 
us, Christ is not only the Truth and the Way, but also the Life, 
or, as we say, the source and giver of grace. This grace is 
given through the sacraments. On this point Dr. Milligan, 
while protesting the need for objectivity, does in fact suggest 
that the sacraments are occasions for God to give grace to the 
believing soul—with emphasis on belief. Dr. Milligan’s view 
that grace is a gift of God, not something that the believer can 
obtain by his own attitude of soul, is objective, but in fact 
there is more objectivity: than this in sacramental worship. For 
the sacraments are instrumental causes of grace, and grace is 
assured by the simple reception of ithe sacrament, provided only 
that it is approached in a spirit of faith (*‘ non ponentibus obi- 
cem’). This point is not made, and there are indications that 
Dr. Miliigan considers the sacraments mere occasions, not 
causes of God’s giving grace to the believer. 

Dr. Milligan omits one important element in his definition of 
worship. He rightly says that we respond to God’s gift to us 
of His Son, but it is a characteristic of Christian worship that 
our response is also through Jesus Christ. The Church is the 
union of the faithful under one Head, Christ, and as members 
of his Mystical Body, therefore through him, we offer our 
praise : He is the Mediator of the New Testament, offering one 
sacrifice for sins, and we enter into the sanctuary by the blood 
of Christ (Heb. ix, x). A.V.W 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


THe Century oF Science. F. Sherwood Taylor (Heine 
mann ; 8s. 6d.) 


This book covers the period 1840 to 1940, and its theme is 
the impact of applied science on human life. The scope of the 
work may be briefly indicated by the author’s own character- 
isation of the period as one of unparalleled development of 
applied science, of increasing mechanisation of industry and 
concentration of large masses of people in towns and factories, 
of the heyday and decline of laissez faire, and of growth in wor- 
ship of material goods. 

Regarded simply as a sober record of technological advance 
(with its scientific basis), and as a skilful and imaginative deline- 
ation of the resulting immense changes in the material side of 
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daily life, the book is of considerable value. The influence on 
personal life and on social institutions of mechanical transport, 
of modern medicine and hygiene, of chemical industry and so 
on, are intelligently portrayed, with the help of an admirably 
arranged mass of highly diverse material. But the ‘ social con- 
science’ with which the book is written also demands notice. 
In general the author allows facts and quotations to speak for 
themselves, and his standpoint is clearly defined in this way as 
including strong belief in the power of applied science to improve 
material conditions ; in the need of such improvement if British 
people are to lead properly human lives; in the frustration of 
these benefits by bad organisation, inertia, lack of pity, and 
greed; and in the inadequacy of science and technology alone 
to solve human problems. 

The author’s explicit comments seem less coherent and are 
not always convincing, but they show a full appreciation of the 
disastrous results of the current attack on truth and on the 
foundations of civilisation, of the sterilising effects of modern 
disbelief, and of the primacy of the human person over material 
wealth and power. Moreover, the factual parts of the book are 
a quarry for anyone concerned to assess the part played by 
technology in the reduction of the masses to the property-less 
and even skill-less status which they now have. 

Further, the significance of this book needs a glance at its 
setting. Current literature on the nature and function of science 
too often stretches the utilitarian view to the point of absurdity, 
reducing pure science to the handmaid of technology, and man 
to the plaything of material forces, which need only be suitably 
adjusted by ‘ rational planning ’ to bring about earthly paradise. 
But in this book we find a much more balanced approach to the 
history of science and its social importance. We find too the 
recognition that human factors—personal character, family 
life, social culture—are dominant in human development; and 
that it is only by attention to specifically human virtues that we 
shall learn to control the applications of science properly. The 
book is in fact a social history of the past century ; it brings into 
relief the part played by science and its application ; while in- 
cluding an adequate background of economic and political de- 


_velopments. It adopts what is valid in current tendencies, 


and synthesises it with other knowledge, rejecting the doctrin- 
aire utilitarianism which threatens to mislead many scientists. 
There are all to few scientists who think in such terms. Let 
them hasten to the task for the time is almost too late. 


E. F. Cabin. 
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ConTEMPT OF FREEDOM. By M. Polanyi. (Watts; 5s.) 


Professor Polanyi is a distinguished chemist, who has also 
done original work in the field of political economy and has 
had considerable contact with Russia both before and since the 
Soviet régime began. In the four papers collected in this short 
book he argues strongly for a more liberal view of natural 
science (in opposition to the utilitarian view, which is at pre- 
sent much publicised); for organic development, rather than 
collectivist planning, both in scientific work and in society at 
large; and for a more critical evaluation of the Soviet experi- 
ment than is at present common, especially among: scientists 
with an enthusiasm for planned application of science. The 
first paper is a criticism of Professor Bernal’s well-known Social 
Functions of Science, whose vitality and social conscience have 
obscured its fundamental shortcomings; this paper and the 
second (on planning, especially in relation to science), will be 
of the greatest use to scientists. The third and fourth papers 
deal more specifically with Soviet Russia, emphasising its at- 
tack on the human person and on the primacy of truth, through 
State dictatorship. This is a vigorous and timely book, and 
one looks to Professor Polanyi for the magisterial work which 
is so badly needed on the liberal view of natural science. 


E. F. Capin. 


Tue New Orver. By C. B. Purdom. (Dent; 7s. 6d.) 


The game of building in theory the happy commonweal is no 
new thing. The game can be a pastime as in the case of St. 
Thomas More’s Utopia, a sixteenth-century jeu d’esprit that 
has cost many, a serious-minded socialist painful hours of effort 
in demonstrating the moral extravagance and inherent Commu- 
nism of the heroic Chancellor. The game can be played by a 
Master Hand under the guise of word pictures—‘ the King- 
dom of heaven is like . . .”. The game, on the other hand, 
can be such a waste of precious time, precious because so many 
of the players to-day are not just salon dilettanti, but are shap- 
ing things to come from their feverishly sincere minds and 
troubled hearts. Mr. Purdom is surely of these last. But no 
bureaucracy can bring peace. Bureaucrats may do so; but only 
if they are mindful of their nature and lineage. Until books 
on social problems lay down as a presupposition the fall of 
man and take into consideration the wounds from that fall 
there is no reason to hope, no matter whether the framework 
of social life be simplified or still further subdivided into de- 
partmental hierarchies. What Mr. Purdom does write on the 
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place of religion in his scheme is most welcome. Among many 
good things he states : ‘ The Church is the guardian of the prin- 
ciple of personality, of human responsibility, of the sacredness 
of the human family, and of the end of man in God.’ Our ob- 
jection is that if the function of religion is indeed so fundamen- 
tal, its place for treatment is as a preamble in the whole essay 
on social, industrial or economic reconstruction, not, as in the 
case in Mr. Purdom’s work, sandwiched in as an ‘ also ran’ 
between the Cultural Chamber and the Ministry of Technology. 


G.A.F. 


THE CARDINAL 


‘HE Bonp or PEACE AND OTHER War-TimE AppRESSES. By 
His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley. (Burns Oates; 6s.) 


Cardinal Hinsley will always be remembered as a spiritual 
leader whose vigorous utterances gave heart not only to his 
own flock, but to the masses of the British people during the 
dificult times of the world’s worst war. We are grateful tu 
have these words gathered together in one volume. Already 
the Nazi propaganda organisation has pronounced His Emi- 
nence to be a political prelate; but then, as so many German 
priests have already experienced, ‘ political’ in the Nazi dic- 
tionary includes any assertion of truth—religicus or otherwise 
which happens to conflict with the Nazi heresy. Dr. Goebbels’s 
condemnation is the book’s best recommendation. His Emi- 
nence proclaims, in company with Pope Pius XI, that his poli- 
tics are none other than to serve the interests of Jesus Christ 
and first among those interests is the truth. Such policy and 
such ‘ politics ’ could not be acceptable to those who subscribe 
io the creed as set forth in Mein Kamvbf, which re-states the 
cld Prussian principle that that is good, true and moral which 
serves the ends of Germany and conversely whatever is in- 
imical to those ends is evil and immoral. This heresy, con- 
demned by the Bishops of Germany and by the late Pope as 
State-olatry, is the crux of the whole present conflict. We 
are fighting the heresy which makes, the State its own ultimate 
end and enthrones it as God. Cardinal Hinsley in Pastoral 
Letters, Sermons, Lectures, Wireless Talks and Letters to the 
Press has kept the issue steadily in view—always reinforcing 
his clear statement of principles with the utterances of the Holy 
Father and solemn statements of the German Hierarchy. 

This collection of the ‘Cardinal’s burning words will prove of 
historic value not only to those who attempt to record the 
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events of the war, but ‘to church historians who will later on 
deal with the prevailing heresy of our time. 

BERNARD DELAaxy, O.P, 
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